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’ eos first the true, and then the beautiful, 

Not first the beautiful, and then the true: 
First the wild wood, with rock and fen, and pool, 
Then the gav garden, rich in scent and bue. 


















‘Tis first the good, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful, and then the good: 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 

Then the flower blossom or the branching wood, 





Not first the glad, and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful, and then the glad: 
Tears for a day: for earth of tears is full, 
















Then we forget that we were ever sad. 





Not first the bright, and after that the dark, 
But first the dark, and after that the bright: 
First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc; 
First the dark grave, then resurrection light. 


"Tis first the night—stern night of storm and war, 
Long night of heavy clouds and vetléd skies: 

Then the far sparkle of the morning star, 

That bids the saints awake, and dawn arise. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR 
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Christian Work and Workers 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s visits to this country the 
last two years and his evangelistic addresses 
in New York, Boston and Philadelphia have 
quickened the spiritual life of many churches. 
Mr. Moody has been prompt, as usual, to rec- 
ognize the value of these messages from our 
English brethren, and has arranged this year 
for Rev. G. Campbell Morgan to follow in Mr. 
Meyer’s footsteps. Mr. Morgan is the pastor 
of New Court Chapel, London, and has been 
one of the principal attractions of the North- 
field Bible School the last three years. He 
will teach at Northfield, as usual, this season, 
and during the three months following he will 
deliver addresses along similar lines in some 
of the leading cities. Arrangements for these 
missions are now being made by Mr. W. R. 
Moody, East Northfield, Mass., and when they 


are completed an itinerary of Mr. Morgan’s trip | 


will be published. 








Marriages. 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





COIT—ATWOOD-—In Salem, June 7, by Rev. Joshua 
Coit and Rev. James T. Brodie, George Chandler Coit 
of Winchester and Alice Chapman Atwood of Salem. 

SOULE—WALLACE-—In Newtonville, Mass., June 10» 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., William G. Soule. New 
England manager of t ie Pittsburg Plate Glass Com- 
pany, and Margaret S., daughter of Mr. George Wallace, 
of Newtonville. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Bach 
The 





BETSEY CHICKERING 


Slept in Jesus at Pittsfield, Mass., pean, Sunday, 

April 16, Betsey Chickering, aged eighty 
nating cme zee (1879- 4) of my pastorate at Wake- 
d, Mass., Miss geen | was one of that beloved 
peosie. The parish was rich in strong and beauti- 
ul characters, such as cause one to bless God for the | 
Dramtochty cycle. Of them all none excelled, perhaps | 
none equaled, her. | 

She was well on in years already, and ‘‘ Eargate ” was 
almost closed for her. A certain amount of isolation 
was for these reasons necessarily hers. It is not too 
much to say, however, that, except therein, she was, in 
that original and earnest community, a sort of Marget 
Howe. oreover she, with no small success, overcame 
ber isolation. She was constant at church, had the | 
Scripture and hymns found for her, and, by aid of | 
“heads” taxen down for her, followed the sermon | 
closely. This statement will illustrate how intimate | 
was her touch with life. 

With a fine, spiritual face, with a kindling, vivacious 
manner, with’a oving heart for all, with (like Marget’s) 
an uncommon wisdom of speech, with the liveliest 
interest in events and persons, and a deveted Christian 
temper, she made a deep impression on all who knew 
her, whether children, young people, or those older, 
and of all ranks of life. 

Like Marget she had a sair heart. But like Marget 
she had learned to turn sorrow and disappointment into 
blessing for herself and others. The fine and profound 
— of her mind, her wide reading and ample culture, 

e penetration with which she approached the great 
questions of nature, of ge sy! and of religion, and 
her devoted Christiike fife, were alike remarkable. In 
her eminent ministerial brother, in his gifted wife and 
in a wide circle of like caliber and temper she founda 
conga enial environment, but went out not the less toward 
the humblest and least endowed. 

“Though by force of circumstances cut off from the 
conspicuous career which gaghs | to have been hers, and 
for which she had caigegy on ray erfully prepared 
neat, she was one of New Engiand’s great and 

ical women. My personal indebtedness to her in 
2B Hectual and spiritual things was very great, and { 
was but one. 

She is a daughter of the resurrection now. She is 
with Marget and Geordie and the rest. It is of such, 
and not of ecclesiastics and other nominal lights of the 
church, that the “ glorious company ” is made up. 


0, day, for which creation 
‘and all its tribes were made! 
O, joy, for all its former woes, 
‘A thousand times repaid!” 
25. D.N. 


Denver, May ‘ BEACH, 


MRS. M. P. WATERMAN 


Died at Dimondale, Mich., June 1, Mrs. Mary P. 
Waterman, aged 94 yrs., 9 mos. and 6 ays. Mrs. Water- 
man was born in Blandford, her grandfather was one of 
the ministers in Boston, her father served seven years in 
the Revolutionary War ‘and her only son, Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Waterman, of Chicago, served three years in the war of 
1861 in the Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteers. She was more eighty years a Christian 
and always active, even attending church and prayer 
moons a week before her death. She was a resident 
of Massachusetts for seventy-two years. 


he 








ADIRONDACK BALSAM. 
Mountain Air for Rose Cold, Hay 
Fever, Coughs and Colds. Inhaling 
Process. Complete Outfit, 60 cts. 
FREE. 
Inhaler, charged for one week for 
trial, free. You pay for boxing and 


Nis 


postage only, 12 cts. in stamps. 
Adirondack Balsam Co., 
121 West 42d St., New York. 
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Educational 


Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapelis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 witth —., New York 


ds t schools, and families ; 
pe ae parents ——. de deny wh. ¢ O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further uformation apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


| PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nia, among the foremost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there. Curriculum remod- 
eled to present day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every department. Teaching positive 
and constructive. pecial facilities in istory, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Opens 
August 22.1899. Address President J. K. MOLEAN, 
Oakland, Cal. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HARTFOR D September 27, 1899. 
Advances T MEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


Full information on appli- 
cation to 





| 
| 


HOLBROOK—In Montclair, N. J., June 7, Claire Alison, 
ed 2 yrs., 3 mos., daughter of William R. and Claire 
V oodbury Holbrook. 


| address 


| course of 





for Gollene Graduates. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Professor Jacobus. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Prepares for any col- 


lege or scient.fic school. Individual instruction. 
137th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. PERLEY L. HORN 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


| WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For aiRLs. 


Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term 
a 4. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), 
ass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term, opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Especial attention is called to the new two years’ 
Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 
ster, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, “‘sra:s 


Courses of study in Mechbasical, Civil and Pha 
se and s secured 195-p “page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secure n” uates, mailed — 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any eohege or scientific school. 
Library. Physicai, chemical, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. "New athletic field with 1%4 mile 
track. Opens Se t., 1899. JoserH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, ;thampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 


seuss School for both 

sexes. Located among the hills of Northern Mass. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
mnasium. Modern labcratories. Excellent advan- 


esinimusic. #200 a year. H. 8. CowELL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL $ HOME SCHOOL 


IRLS 
Pleasant home. Excelent lostruc tion. Several courses 


of stady. College preparato: Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


ousted 18038. “~— pA ieee oGnention. © hed Rh 
Classical an tific course 0 
Preparatory and Optional Year begins Sept. oo0 te 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gro Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms 
#400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEM Fer Keung Ladies, 
Andover, Mass, 
The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College phage Bm ee Twenty acres Jawn and 
rove. Four new $100 scholarships. Annual expenses 
400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


poor begins Sept. 13, ’°99. Advanced courses for 
oo] graduates and Others not wishin _ [oe 
reparatory and spec 
Gymnasium, ar al sports, 
or 


65th 
high sec 
sores; also college 
es in art and music 
extensive Pee, Christian home influences 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784 Excellenthome. Students from 

18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich, Ct. 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 
} Fine new build- 
Among Hills and Lakes. (rons huitoy, 


adjacent to Lake Wengeesspomaes Beautiful scenery. 
Healthful region. re hest scholarship. Advanced 
methods. Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal of the 
Taconic School for Girls, 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON | HALL SCHOOL vi" 


tion a special Circular gives full parti 
SAMUEL W. "BUCK, A.M., = een N. Y. 


OR GIRLS 


ered —eeee ra- 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
STENOGRAPHY == Rp price: Penman- 
thoftashio” y caught b by mail 
or personally at Eastman, 
prepared for panes pursuits. Situations furnished. 
wee ue fre 


kkee pins: etc., 
Fostasedie, 5. Y. Young men and women carefull 
PMSAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, CLAVBRACK. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 

A Classical Seminaty of high 8 for boys and 

iris. Healthf wy, and beautifully ‘located in’ the 

udson River Valley. Conservatory of Music, Art 

and Elocution. Aw ore ay ep For catalogues 

address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Prine Pale. 
‘Claverack, 








NEW JERSEY 


NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montlair Military Academy, 
MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

Preparation for the best colleges, scientific schools, gou- 

ernment academies or business. Es, ayes? tly cordial relations 

with Princeton. JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 








Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
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The best of all Pills are BEZCHAM’s. 


For hemorrhage, praised everywhere, Pond’s 
Extract. Genuine only in bottles with buff wrap- 
pers. 


MERE weight itself, if the flesh be pale and 
flabby, does not indicate good health, but when the 
flesh is firm and rosy, as in the case of Mellin’s 
Food babies, then every ounce of weight is indica- 
tive of the baby’s good health and condition. 


As TO SPRINGS.—There is no place in this city 
that is so well worth visiting, if you want to see 
bedsprings, as the warerooms of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company on Canal Street. This house has 
taken up the question of different springs with 
marked vigor during the last six months and their 
stock is complete and varied enough to suit all 
kinds of comfort. Prices are unusually low. Our 
readers may be interested in the announcement in 
another column entitled Springy Sleep. 


A SUMMER cold is the most trying of all. What 
would not one give to be spared the weeks of dis- 
comfort? Adirondack Balsam is a new concentra- 
tion of relieving power which instantly affords 
relief. It prevents return of colds, hoarseness and 
all irritation of throat, bronchial tubes and lungs. 
That scourge, catarrh, is permanently cured by it. 
Mailed, postpaid, for sixty cents by the Adiron- 
dack Balsam Co., 121 West 42d Street, New York. 
A trial tube sent free, if you pay postage and box- 
ing. See advertisement in another column. 





Wuart is more essential in the home than a reli- 
able cooking stove? Nothing adds so much pleas- 
ure and,real comfort to the housewife as a reliable 
cooking range, and when people talk about these 
things they almost invariably associate the name 
“ Magee’’ with everything that pertains toa range 
or a heating apparatus of any sort. The Magee 
ranges have patented devices of their own, which 
no other range has, also many other useful, orna- 
mental and labor-saving inventions that place the 
“Magee” in the estimation of housekeepers above 
all others, And it is today, without doubt, the 
most popular and best cooking range in the world. 
— are for sale by leading stove dealers every- 
where, 





A VALUABLE PUBLICATION.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad 1899 summer excursion route book. On 
June 1 the passenger department of the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad Company will publish the 1899 edi- 
tion of its summer excursion route book. This 
work is designed to provide the public with short 
descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts 
of Eastern America, with the routes for reaching 
them and the rates of fare. It contains all the 
principal seashore and mountain resorts of the 
East, and over fifteen hundred different routes or 
combinations of routes for reaching them. The 
book has been compiled with the utmost care, and 
altogether is the most complete and comprehensive 
hand-book of summer travel ever offered to the 
public. It is bound in a handsome and striking 
cover, in colors, and contains several maps, pre- 
senting the exact routes over which tickets are 
sold. [tis also profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. On 
and after June 1 it may be procured at 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, at the nominal price of ten 
cents, or by mail for twen'y cents. 


STOPPED THE TROUBLE.—“ Owing to a breach, I was 
obliged to wear a truss. I was suffering from boils, and 
took two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla. it did me so 
much good that I have taken it at times since, and have 
not had any trouble from my breach for years and have 
had no more boils.” JOHN WORRALL, 195 West 
Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 





Hoop’s PILLS are non-irritating, and the only cathar- 
tic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Financial 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, , County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or secarities of any 
kind which pay no dividends are invited to call upon 
or address the undersigned company. This com y 
will look up any securities and make report without 
charge, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
collectible,'a proposition to collect on an agreed 
searge will mad Any reasonable reference will 
be furnished. 


e. 
All communications confidential. 
Beston Defaulted Securities Co., 





Room 528. 
Exchange B’ld’g, 68 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN ns 
SEVEN PER GENT. inescts “and. Nore Dakota 
CLEAR OF TAX 


0 

Personal examination of all 

« lands offered as security. We 

have made these loans for the past_16 years to the 
utmost satisfaction of our clients. We uy aud sell 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for information. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. 
small SL sounte paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 





There are none safer or 
our 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOR, $3 ; 2 YEARS, $5 ; 6 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sqoding 
of the paper of the following week to the new address, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
unive are continued 

un In connection 

= th id. An 


take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
ceeten, 34 nee bo ee tS es to the column. 


RBADING NOTICES, leaded nonparell, 60 cents per 
non 
line, each insertion, net. P 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas odd 








For particulars as to an 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT, 


paying 10 per cent. net, write to 
W. W. DEARBORN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


WANTED, A TREASURER. 

A gentleman who will invest $12,000 in a clean, legit- 
imate and highly profitable corporate enterprise may 
have his money permanently secured an@ may act as 
Treasurer, at a salary of $2 B+ zeus Bank refer- 
ences given and requested. rincipals only please 
address 0. P. C., care The Congregationalist. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lane. 





N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 

BosTon AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. G. R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rev. P B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

NORTHERN BUREAU OF PASTORAL SUPPLY FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. Church committees 
and churchless ministers address Rev. Howard . 
Hanaford, 33 West St., Keene, N. H., or 57 Cornhill, 
ene No. 76 Wall 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vesee) 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend an 
Life Boat. 

Vontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Housekeeper. Wanted, a working housekeeper in 
a family of one. References required. Address Box 833, 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Wanted, by a young lady, a position for the summer, 
to care for child, to be companion to a lady, or to serve 
as seconu girl. Good references. Apply to D. W. w., 
14 Beacon Street. 


Tutor. Wanted, by a young man, just comp'eting his 
third year in college, a position as tutor in a family dur- 
ing the summer months. Good references given. Ad- 
dresg “R,” office The Congregationalist. 








To Rent, Mapiehurst, furnished. Fine summer res- 
idence, one mile from depot. New house, 14 room 
bath and modern plumbing. Pure spring wanes, shad 
lawn, stable and pasture, ample grounds, 9% links, 
mountain stream, fine scenery, elevation 1,500 feet. 
John C, Newton, Wilmington, t. 


HOUSEHOLD READING =~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fil 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











The Track of the 
Great Northern 
is the track 


of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The North- 
west offers today the greatest 
opportunities in America. The 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY is 
the highway of trade and travel 
of this growing empire, with un- 
excelled service; fast modern 
vestibuled trains, crossing the 
Rocky and Cascade Mountains 
by daylight. Illustrated infor- 
mation from 


F, I. WHITNEY 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Summer 





Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 

A. J. SMITH, 








VACATION 


rours’ EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 55th Year. 
Programmes 20 TOURS sent free. 


All expenses— $250 to $800 -— All expenses. 


Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 


Choi. e rooms by all steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 


201 Washington St., Boston. 





ITALY, EcyYPT and Hoty Lano 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 

C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Summer Morning Breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, does not heat the 
It is sterilized, and will keep until used. Fruit, Pills- 
bury’s VITOS with cream, and tea or coffee, form an admirable 
menu for a summer morning breakfast. 
being made from-hard spring wheat grown in the famous Red 
River Valley of the North, contains an unusual percentage of 

a feeds both body and brain. It 
Write for book of VITOS recipes. 


THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE SELL VITOS. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, 


is natural 
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FOR 


225 pages, cloth and gilt. Price $1.00. 


receipt of price. 


SUMMER 


MARY CAMERON, A Romance of Fisherman’s Island. 


READING. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpa‘d, on 
“*The story is one of great promise.””—HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Poot, 


CHURCH GLASS «+r 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
* Church Decorations 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, 


DECORATING COMPANY. 


New York. 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS aeqiginsss 


“CHURCH HYMNS = $o3e8 


S25, &BO, and $35 per 100, according to nding. 


Samples of either, pust free, 


jouer BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








CHURCH BELLS anc'Pents 


MoSHANE! BELL FOUNDR Y, Baltimore. tis 


_ “Shut In Series” 


15 Leafiets and Tracts for use of Christian 


Endeavorers, Y. M. 
| ‘Yeachers, Mission Workers, and all Christi :ns, 
whether at home or on their outings. 


C. A.’s, Sabbath School 


| for sample set of 15; only 35 cents for 225 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUN 
4c! VANDUZEN (0., Cinein OU PRY 
Only High Class, Best “Grade Spee aad Tin 


> Psion tc: CHURCH BELLS 


4 Chimes. No ol Grades, The Best Only. 


| (15 


full sets), postpaid. 


| Address DR. 0. F. PRESBREY, PY, Strons’~ 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 








ADIRONDACKS. 


OPEN JUNE 20th. 


INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





WAWBEEK, sartst0' tice. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
' 
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For Booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 





| #0 cents a copy. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 


$5.00 a hundred. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


6 cents . 
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Personal Religion 

During the last six months a series of articles has 
been published in The Congregationalist, one each 
week, answering great questions concerning Jesus 
Christ. These articles have been based on studies 
in the gospel of John, and have been parallel with 
the International Sunday School Lessons. While 
they have been especially designed for Sunday 
school teachers and scholars, we have received 
many letters indicating that the articles have been 
read with interest also by many persons not con- 
nected with the Sunday school. 

We now propose to publish another series for the 
coming three months on Phases of Religious Expe- 
rience. They will be based on the International 
Lessons in the Old Testament, which are mostly 
connected with the period of the Exile. These 
lessons vividly interpret national experience in 
the stress of persecution, of despair, hope and en- 
couragement, when the Hebrews were in peril 
either because of their neglect of their religion or 
their adherence to it. These experiences, as re- 
corded, are rieh in suggestions and descriptions of 
personal religious experience for Bible students. 
The prophecies of Hosea, Ezekiel, Haggai and 
Zechariah and the books of Daniel and Ezra fur- 
nish the texts. The topics and their expositions 
are to be found in the lives of men and women of 
our own time. The subjects proposed are as fol- 
lows: 

1, Repentance. Hosea’s Invitations. 

2. Self-Denial. Daniel in Babylon. 

3. Trial. Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace. 

4. Doom. The Handwriting on the Wall. 

5. Steadfastness. Daniel in the Den of Lions. 

6. Renewal. Ezekiel’s Message of the New 
Heart. 

7. Revival. The Sermon to Dry Bones. 

8. Salvation. The Life-Bringing River. 

Pe Restoration. Ezra’s Story of the Return from 
xile. 

10. Reconstruction. Rebuilding the Temple. 

11. Enthusiasm. Haggai’s Sermon to the Build- 
ers. 

12. Power. Zechariah’s Vision. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No. 16, National; and 38 other Services. 
copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample set, 15 cts. 


100 








The statement of the 
Board of Visitors at 
the installation of Prof. C. C. Torrey last 
week at Andover, printed in our report of 
the seminary anniversary, puts the creed 
matter in a new aspect. The visitors rec- 
ognize the fact that the forms of expres- 
sion of the creed were determined in a 
degree by conditions which do not now 
exist. They specify that Professor Tor- 
rey is not expected to fight Jews, Socini- 
ans, Unitarians, etc., except so far as 
such of these sects mentioned which con- 
tinue in existence are engaged in active 
heretical or anti-christian efforts. As we 
understand it, the visitors and trustees 
act in entire harmony in assuming re- 
sponsibility for Professor Torrey’s posi- 
tion as a teacher in the seminary, rep- 
resenting the spirit and purpose of its 
founders. They judge of his qualifica- 
tions by his own statements of the doc- 
trines he holds, and they are satisfied 
that these accord with the creed. By im- 
plication we understand that the new 
and older professors will be expected 
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hereafter to stand in relation to what 
is really obsolete in the creed as in rela- 
tion to what is obsolete in the sentence 
specified. If any object to this Christian 
and reasonable position they may make 
their sentiments known to the visitors 
and trustees. We are glad they have as- 
sumed this responsibility and hope their 
action will be generally approved. 


Our London editor, 
in the issue for June 
1, reported at some 
length the address of Dr. Judson Smith 
at the Congregational Union in that city. 
Dr. Smith arrived in Boston early last 
week. He reports an extensive and in- 
creasing interest among Congregational- 
ists in the coming council, and says it 
is probable that a considerable number 
of visitors will attend by special invita- 
tion of friends besides delegates. Some 
of these are persons already well known 
in this country, whose presence will be 
highly appreciated. Dr. Smith much en- 
joyed the very cordial reception extended 
to him, not only by the Congregational 
Union, but as the representative of the 
committee to arrange for the great 
missionary meeting to be held in New 
York in 1900. Our correspondent in 
New South Wales mentions several prom- 
inent clergymen of Australia who are 
hoping to attend the council. He gives 
this description of Principal Gosman of 
the Congregational College of Victoria, 
who is to read a paper: ‘“‘He is a man, 
every inch of him—a real bit of Scotch 
granite. Heis seventy years of age, but 
his eye is not dim, nor his natural force 
abated, nor his mental vigor and alertness 
impaired.” 


Prospects of the 
International Council 


The graduating 
class at Yale has 
voted strongly in 
favor of compulsory chapel. Moreover, 
two out of every three of this class are 
church members. When reckless attacks 
are made upon the morals of the univer- 
sity, as happens once in a while, the latter 
fact should be remembered. No institu- 
tion in which the proportion of Christian 
students in any class is so large is morally 
unsafe for young men. Probably it is 
safer for them than many of their own 
homes. It should be remembered also 
that most of the other third of this 
class, who are not professors of reli- 
gion, are men of high moral character 
and in general sympathy with Christian- 
ity. The number of those whose influ- 
ence is positively detrimental is small. 
It is safe enough to assert that in no 
other body of two or three thousand 
young men gathered from all quarters, 
as college students are gathered, could 
be found so few young men of base in- 
stincts and low habits. Furthermore, 
what is true of this class at Yale probably 
is substantially true of the graduating 
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classes in our other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


The monthly visits of 
nen dapeaty ered The Church to our of- 
fice will be missed. It 
has stood for Episcopacy of the broad 
type, filling a place not occupied by any 
other journal, and especially represent- 
ing the progressive spirit of the Episco- 
pacy of New England. It has discussed 
important topics fearlessly, but rever- 
ently and in an interesting manner. Its 
editors have shown themselves thinkers 
and leaders in their denomination. They 
have treated ably themes which Chris- 
tians of all denominations are thinking 
about. But they have not been able to 
secure a sufficient constituency to war- 
rant longer continuance. They have 
done their work for seven years without 
pay, and that is longer than most editors 
are willing to labor under such condi- 
tions. In their farewell they say truly 
that ‘‘no paper can succeed unless it has 
some one man of ability and judgment 
who shall live with it and sleep with it.” 
The Church has proved itself an able reli- 
gious paper, and its death shows how diffi- 
cult it is for even the best religious news- 
papers to maintain themselves in a work 
that never was more important to the wel- 
fare of the country and the kingdom of 
Christ than now. 


It has sometimes 
been stated, as mak- 
ing against the claims of undenomina- 
tional benevolent societies, that they do 
not publish detailed accounts of receipts 
and expenses. This point was made at 
the last National Council as a reason 
why the Bible Society should not be 
indorsed. The society has published a 
condensed summary for the last year, 
from which we learn that gifts from 
individuals and churches were $67,746 
and from auxiliaries $32,521. Legacies 
amounted to $176,671. Returns from 
sales were $33,815 and income from prop- 
erty $41,862. The salaries and expenses 
for executive officers, clerks, etc., were 
$32,332, and to field agents and district su- 
perintendents $9,868. The net cost of the 
periodical, the Bible Society Record, was 
$5,134. The value of books sent to foreign 
agents and missionary societies was $30,- 
772, and of books donated $21,000. Remit- 
tances to foreign agents were $119,879, and 
to foreign missionary societies $2,043. 
Cost of new machinery was $14,050. The 
total receipts appear to have been $352,616 
and the expenditures $235,083. Thesociety 
has now invested funds amounting to 
$416,652, returning an income of $18,052. 
The society has two special agents, Rev. 
A. E. Colton in Massachusetts and Rev. 
F. D. Greene in Greater New York City. 
It has also appointed one agent each in 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. In 
all eleven agents and 243 other persons 
have been employed during the whole 
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or part of the year in distributing the 
Scriptures in foreign lands. The society 
appeals to Christian churches of every 
name for annual contributions. 





Federated Home Missions 


Can the five national societies for car- 
rying on the home missionary work of 
Congregational churches be so federated 
as to increase their efficiency? This 
question has for some time been attract- 
ing increasing attention. It was often 
raised in private conversation among 
delegates to the National Council. Mr. 
Capen’s address presenting a plan for 
raising more money was cordially ap- 
proved then and since, but many have 
said that it does not go far enough, that 
it should have suggested some new method 
of combining the societies. Among the 
churches and business men this question 
is being quite generally discussed. We 
have long been aware that it would some 
time come to the front, but hitherto we 
have held back opinions which have 
sought expression through our columns. 
We have studied with growing interest 
the administration of home missions by 
other denominations as presented in their 
annual meetings. The time seems to have 
arrived when as a denominational news- 
paper we cannot longer wisely put off the 
discussion of this question. The subject 
deserves to be looked at from all sides, 
and we shall welcome well.considered ex- 
pression of different views. What, then, 
is the present situation ? e 

We have in mind a Congregational 
church in a New England city. In its 
Sunday school is a Chinese department. 
Its meeting house, built a few years ago, 
is being completed by the addition of new 
rooms and a tower. It has been aiding 
two or more of its members preparing for 
the foreign field. Its pastor’s salary is 
promptly paid. The business of the 
church is efficiently and economically 
carried on, because it is administered as 
one organization, its work is surveyed by 
all its committees and properly propor- 
tioned under one directing mind. 

Let us suppose that the Sunday school, 
the Chinese department, the building 
committee, the committees to provide for 
the support of the students and of the 
pastor of this one church were all inde- 
pendent organizations, each with its own 
treasury and acting with only such knowl- 
edge of what the others were doing as 
appeared in occasional conversation, pub- 
lished annual reports or periodical liter- 
ature issued by these bodies. Is it likely 
that the church would flourish as it now 
does ? 

It is somewhat in this manner that the 
home missionary work of Congregational 
churches is administered. Any local 
church which is carrying on all these 
legitimate enterprises and needing aid 
will apply to the S. S. and P. S. to help its 
Sunday school, to the A. M. A. for its 
Chinese department, to the Education 
Society for money for its student mem- 
bers, to the C. B. 8. for funds to complete 
its meeting house and to the H. M. S. to 
supplement its pastor’s salary. These 
five societies may make their separate 
appeals to a single church to make five 
contributions to help its sister church. 
Five complete sets of officials and equip- 
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ments are required to transfer these gifts 
from one church to the other. 

If the missionary work of the churches 
were now to be planned de novo, no such 
array of independent organizations would 
be thought of. They sprang up, one after 
another, as individuals saw the particular 
needs they are intended to meet. But 
with present prevailing methods of busi- 
ness is this the best way Congregation- 
alists can devise for carrying on their 
home missionary enterprises ? 

No doubt each of these branches of the 
one work appeals with special force to its 
own constituency. Some givers prefer to 
plant white Sunday schools, others to aid 
Negro or Chinese Sunday schools and 
others to found academies and colleges, 
build meeting houses or support mission- 
aries for one or the other race. Nodoubt 
much more money is given than would 
be if all these needs were grouped to- 
gether and expressed by one voice. It 
seems to us indispensable that the differ- 
ent objects should continue to be distin- 
guished by separate contributions. But 
is it not possible so to present them that 
they may appear and be administered as 
departments of one work ? 

No doubt, on the other hand, these five 
objects have distinct characteristics and 
require different methods of administra- 
tion. If they were all cared for by one 
organization, it is likely that one or more 
would prosper at the expense of the 
others. When, twenty-five years ago, 
the missionary Sunday school work was 
turned over, by the advice of the Na- 
tional Council, to the H. M. S., that work 
was not advanced, but funds which would 
have been given for it were absorbed by 
the demands of missionary pastors for 
their salaries. Sometimes two of these 
societies unite in special cases to do sub- 
stantially the same work. For example, 
the 8. S. and P. S. and the H. M. S. in 
several instances employ the same mis- 
sionary, each paying a portion of his 
salary and amicably directing his labors. 
In other cases the societies remain at 
arm’s length while doing the same kind 
of work. For example, the H. M. S. aids 
in the support of missionaries for white 
congregations. The mission of the 
A. M. A. is to dependent colored races. 
But neither society would admit that its 
work is thus limited by color. The 
A. M. A. includes in its field whites of 
a particular section distinguishing them 
as Mountain Whites because some of 
them live in the neighborhood of moun- 
tains. For some time a new adjustment 
of work between these two societies has 
been under consideration, the H. M. S. 
taking the Indians and Chinese and the 
A. M. A. the white churches in the South. 
If this were to come to pass, the line di- 
viding them would become merely territo- 
rial. Beyond question they could come 
into closer relations with advantage to 
both. Recently the H. M.S. sent a com- 
mission to Cuba and the A. M. A. acom- 
mission to Porto Rico to investigate and 
report on these fields. Each commission, 
on returning, reported that its own soci- 
ety was much better fitted to work in the 
field examined than the other. In conse- 
quence, both societies appeal for money 
to maintain missions in these contigu- 
ous fields. If one commission, repre- 
senting neither society exclusively, had 
visited both fields, would not its report 
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have offered a better basis for the churches 
to judge as to the way in which their ef. 
forts could be most wisely expended ? 
This is mentioned merely as an illustra. 
tion of the advantages which might follow 
closer federation of our societies for home 
missionary work. 

How can such federation be secured? 
Evidently only by the action of the soci- 
eties themselves. They are independent 
organizations, and their only actual obli. 
gation to Congregational churches con. 
sists in their dependence on them for 
contributions. But their directors have 
been chosen in part by representatives of 
the churches. They and the other offi. 
cers of these societies are able, loyal and 
trusted Congregationalists, men who give 
generously of their time and money to 
carry on the great missionary enterprises 
which hold the denomination together 


and keep alive its enthusiasm. To. no 


others are these interests dearer than to 
them. None is better informed than 
they are concerning the work intrusted 
to them. They desire to carry out the 
will of the churches when it is intelli- 
gently and definitely expressed. 

The Committee of Fifteen appointed by 
the last National Council has proposed 
and begun to put in operation an admir- 
able plan to increase the income of the 
societies. It may be that their directors, 
seeing that this need of closer federation 
is increasingly felt by their constituents, 
will think it wise to invite this committee 
to join with them in devising some plan 
by which the missionary enterprise of 
our churches shall be unified and strength- 
ened. 


No Side Tracking Now 


A letter from Rev. Dr. James D. Eaton, 
long time missionary of the American 
Board in Mexico, written to Rev. J. L. 
Barton, secretary of the American Board, 
has been published, in which he says: 


Right here in Mexico it would be much 
easier for us to win the confidence of the 
Roman Catholics were it not for the charge 
made by the priests, and believed by many 
who are not specially under their influence, 
that the United States Government is back of 
us, willing to bring about a “‘ peaceful annexa- 
tion.” The late war has apparently made 
our work more difficult, for the very reason 
that the United States has extended itself over 
Spanish-speaking people. But previous to 
that event my wife and I have often said to 
one another, in view of the evident jealousy 
of the growing influence of ‘‘ American” men 
and institutions here, that it would seem al- 
most better for the gospel work in Mexico to 
be undertaken by Englishmen or other Euro- 
peans. 

It is easy to understand that misinter- 
pretations of the motives of the United 
States by Mexican sympathizers with 
Spain should hinder the work of Prot- 
estant American missions in Mexico 
temporarily. But we do not think that 
either Dr. Eaton or Dr. Barton would be 
quite willing to take the position that it 
were better that Cuba should have en- 
dured Spanish tyranny and abominable 
misrule longer or forever in order that 
the missions of the American Board in 
Mexico should win a few converts each 
year. 

Frankly admitting that British military 
domination over India does militate some- 
what against the success of British Chris- 
tian missions in India as compared with 
American missions’ success there, it does 
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not follow that the British missions do 
not accomplish much good—for they do— 
or that they should be given up. Ameri- 
can missionaries in India would be the 
last ones to wish Great Britain to evacu- 
ate and see a return to anarchy and ra- 
cial and religious strife. 

The difficulty with those who have made 
much of Secretary Barton’s letter against 
imperialism—as a matter of fact he sus- 
tains the Administration inallit has done, 
as do all his colleagues—and with the same 
persons who are now gloating over this 
letter of Mr. Eaton’s is that they fail to 
realize that the founders of this nation 
were committed to certain great princi- 
ples of just human relations and reli- 
gious liberty long before they were com- 
mitted to any specific form of democratic 
government, Now their children’s chil- 
dren’s children are stanchly endeavoring 
to plant those principles of just human 
relations, just administration of law, sa- 
cred regard for life and property and reli- 
gious liberty in lands where government 
has been the art of spoliation by govern- 
ors, judges and ecclesiastics. And no 
cant about the wickedness of “spreading 
the gospel by war,” no misunderstanding 
of motive, no misrepresentation of facts 
will deter the people from making 4 
thorough job of it now, the task has been 
assumed. 





Justice in France 


A few months ago it seemed as if in- 
justice had triumphed in the case of 
Captain Dreyfus, and that no hope of 
any correction of the unfairness of his 
treatment remained. As it is, no ade- 
quate recompense can be made him for 
the shame and misery which he has been 
forced to bear. But he has at least one 
consolation. He has been the cause of a 
revival of the confidence of mankind in 
the underlying worthiness of French 
character. Not even among impulsive, 
easily misled Frenchmen, with their vis- 
ionary ideas of glory and their willing 
submission to the excessive domination 
of their military authorities, can a great 
wrong go unpunished in the end. 

It has been plain from the first that 
Dreyfus was condemned—for having 
made known military secrets to foreigners 
—upon evidence which he had no oppor- 
tunity to refute because it was carefully 
concealed from him and from the public. 
It now has become equally plain that, if 
the offense charged ever were committed, 
as to which some doubt remains, another 
was guilty. There seems to. be no proof 
that Dreyfus even knew of the matter. 
He has been made a scapegoat. At last 
Count Esterhazy, who has taken refuge 
in England, has confessed the authorship 
of the incriminating document, the fa- 
mous bordereau. Dreyfus already is on 
his return to France and is to have anew 
trial which is expected to acquit him. 

If the history of this sad and shameful 
affair serve to open the eyes of French- 
men to what has been going on among 
some of the leaders whom they have 
trusted, and to enable them to take a 
saner and more practical view of the 
true relation of the army to the welfare 
of the republic, Dreyfus yet may be 
thankful for having been instrumental, 
however undeservedly, in accomplish- 
ing such a desirable result. France, as 
& nation, has been for years almost in- 
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sane on the subject of military prowess. 
The army officials have taken large ad- 
vantage of this fact, and have been al- 
lowed to assume a wholly unwarranted 
importance. Now they are likely to be 
reduced more nearly, at any rate for a 
time, to their actual proportions, and to 
be followed with a more conscientious, 
yet not less patriotic, criticism. This 
will be a great benefit to the country. 
The disgraceful insults to which Presi- 
dent Loubet has been subjected publicly 
show that it is high time for France to 
cultivate a more discriminating and 
hearty respect for legitimate authority, 
and to restrain the tendency to magnify 
unduly the military spirit. And the 
strong vote of confidence which Presi- 
dent Loubet has just received, as a re- 
sponse to the demonstrations against 
him, shows that not all Frenchmen have 
lost their presence of mind and self-re- 
spect, and that there exists a thoughtful, 
sturdy and patriotic body of citizens with 


which the sensationalists must reckon, .- 


and which doubtless represents the bet- 
ter elements in the nation. In a word, 
French history during the last week or 
two, although as spectacular as ever, 
warrants confidence in the essential in- 
tegrity of the nation. 





Personal Communion With God 


This is the secret of spiritual growth 
and even of spiritual life. To becomea 
Christian is to enter into it consciously. 
Those who are not Christians but are 
aware of an inner restlessness and long- 
ing, bidding them pay heed to the welfare 
of the soul and to identify themselves 
with the work of uplifting and saving 
humanity, really are but becoming aware, 
more or less consciously, of their need of 
personal communion with God. And 
when once the consciousness of this com- 
munion has become established in the 
heart, life is different for ever after. It 
may be allowed to become dim, but what 
it is never can be forgotten, and what its 
possibilities are never can be estimated. 

It often is dificult to be maintained. 
The cares of daily life, the temptations 
which beset even the best of us, the vi- 
cissitudes of every one’s experience, the 
bewilderments and anxieties which har- 
ass even the most carefully sheltered life, 
all co-operate to interfere between our 
Heavenly Father and ourselves. They 
take off our attention from him and seek 
to focus it on worldly interests. Some- 
times they even tempt us to believe that 
communion with him is but a dream. 
Yet, if once we have known it, nothing 
ever can wholly blot out the conviction 
of its genuineness and power. The rich- 
est blessings of life are due to it. We 
may not attain the success for which men 
commonly strive. Wealth may not come 
to us, culture may not be attained, hon- 
ors may pass us by. We may not even 
be able to feel ourselves conspicuously 
useful in our own spheres. Positive dis- 
appointments and distresses may harass 
us, grave disasters may crush for the 
time. Yet, whatever happens, the soul 
that has once known true communion 
with God is able in and through it, and in 
spite of every hindrance, whether of pros- 
perity or adversity, to keep in touch, if it 
will, with its Father. 

And thus it is able to draw upon his 
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spirit, to reap the blessing of his peace, 
to serve with something of his strength 
and to be assured with great rejoicing 
that he has fulfilled his promise to come 
and dwell in the human heart and make 
it the abode of positive happiness which 
no calamity can wholly dispel. Let it be 
added that no argument nor any appeal 
in behalf of Christianity is half so power- 
ful as the witness, invariable and inevi- 
table, given silently and even uncon- 
sciously, yet always perceptibly, by those 
who maintain true communion with God. 
It radiates from their lives in a manner 
not to be concealed and is impressive 
with the power of the divine. It is the 
more effective because of its unobtrusive- 
ness, and is a testimony to the truth and 
the desirableness of the religion of Christ 
which nothing can shake. 





Current History 
The Alaskan Boundary 

Great Britain and the United States 
have arranged a modus vivendi, a tempo- 
rary adjustment of the disputed issue rel- 
ative to the boundary line between 
Alaska and Canada, and pending that 
adjustment Canada will cease to give 
franchises to railways projected across 
the territory in dispute, and the United 
States will permit Canada to have a port 
of entry on the Lynn.Canal. Trusting to 
the efforts of diplomacy or a specially 
created arbitration tribunal to adjust the 
difficulty within two years, each Power is 
now free to adjudicate amicably those 
other questions upon which the Commis- 
sion is reported to have agreed and all 
but formulated its decisions when strife 
arose over the Alaskan boundary. 

The Lynching Habit 

The citizens of a Connecticut town last 
week had all the provocation deemed 
necessary by Southern whites for lynch- 
ing a Negro, and yet they did not do it, 
and the guilty man is now in jail await- 
ing a speedy trial. A day or two before 
this a Negro suspected of complicity in 
the murder and outrage of an Alabama 
woman was riddled with bullets by an 
Alabama mob, the husband of the mur- 
dered woman firing the first shot. It will 
be interesting to see what explanation is 
given for this Yankee restraint and South- 
ern recklessness and lawlessness by the 
Southern press. 

Fortunately there are some signs of 
better days in the South. The white 
men of Horry County, 8. C., were pub- 
licly commended by Judge Aldrich last 
week for refraining from lynching Ne- 
groes guilty of outrage and for turning 
them over to officers of the law. Judge 
Aldrich said—and with truth—that the 
spectacle presented in his courtroom that 
day of men declared guilty by processes 
of law and adequately sentenced was 
worth more to society than a thousand 
lynchings. Judge Emory Speer of the 
Southern United States District Court in 
Georgia, in giving the baccalaureate ad- 
dress at Mercer College, Macon, Ga., 
last week, denounced the popular South- 
ern notion respecting the necessity of 
resorting to lynching in order to pre- 
vent crimes of a certain kind, and he 
proceeded to make the following practi- 
cal suggestions: 


The Negroes themselves must assist the 
whites in hunting down and arresting the 
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outcasts in order that they may remove the 
onus of the charge that they are in sympathy. 
The constabulary force of the State in the 
country districts should be made efficient. 
The judges of the superior courts must be se- 
lected from the highest intelligence and moral 
character of the State. Rewards should be 
promptly offered, aud, above all things, that 
section of the code which provides against 
any expression of opinion by a judge in 
charging in criminal cases, and which expres- 
sion constitutes an error on which the Su- 
preme Court must grant a new trial, should 
be repealed. 
Judge Speer is a Southern man. He was 
addressing young men about to take up 
the practice of law. May his example be 
emulated by other Southern jurists. Es- 
pecially worthy of indorsement is his 
suggestion relative to the betterment of 
the constabulary force in country dis- 
tricts in the South. In fact, it would im- 
prove social conditions and lessen crime 
‘in the rural districts of New England as 
well if something of the same kind were 
done hereabouts. One has only to travel 
through rural Britain to discover how 
superior their co-ordinated, thoroughly 
efficient state constabulary force is to the 
guardians of the law that are found in 
the sparsely settled and dwindling rural 
districts of this country. 
Education in Cuba and Porto Rico 

The Administration is about sending to 
Porto Rico and Cuba two young men, 
selected and hence highly recommended 
by United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation W. T. Harris, who will assist in 
establishing the new educational systems 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. They speak 
Spanish, are thoroughly educated, and 

* have been servants of the United States 
in its Bureau of Education. Here we see 
additional proof of the determination of 
the Administration to utilize experts 
whenever it can secure them. 

Gen. John Eaton, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, who was sent 
out to Porto Rico to establish schools 
and revise the educational system of that 
island, has returned temporarily to Wash- 
ington to make a report. He is pleased 
with the success he has had in the brief 
time that has elapsed since his appoint- 
ment. He reports that the Porto Ricans 
have taken kindly to the changes made, 
and that improvement in pedagogic and 
social conditions is already marked. Eng- 
lish is being taught in all the schools. 
The teachers are being paid, which was 
seldom the case under Spanish rule. 
All capable native teachers have been re- 
tained, and a generous appropriation for 
the insular school system has been made 
from the insular revenues. 

The Peace Conference at The Hague 

Rumor has it that Germany has made 
known her decided opposition to any 
scheme for arbitration, whether calling 
for a temporary or a permanent tribunal. 
Some correspondents go so far as to de- 
scribe with particularity the specific ar- 
guments which the German representa- 
tives are said to have advanced why 
Germany’s medixval war lord, with his 
theory of the divine right of kings to 
rule, cannot submit any questions involv- 
ing German honor or welfare to the arbit- 
rament of non-Germans. These rumors 
may or may not have some basis in fact, 
but we think Germany, reactionary and 
intensive as is her present dynasty, will 
hesitate long before incurring responsi- 

bility for defeating the hopes of Christen- 
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dom. If she does, she can count on the 
American delegates letting the public 
know the measure of responsibility which 
rests upon the obstruetionists. It is un- 
derstood that the American delegation 
has gained its present degree of influence 
at the conference quite as much by its 
candor as by anything else that it has 
done. Our delegates have served notice 
on those of the other Powers that they 
came to accomplish something, and that 
if defeated in that object they will let the 
world know whois responsible. Euro- 
pean diplomats shrug their shoulders at 
the pledge and scoff at it as a specimen 
of American “shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” 
but the pledge remains, and it will be re- 
deemed if necessary. 
France Unperturbed 

The way in which the Republican and 
Socialistic factions of France have rallied 
to the support of President Loubet during 
the past week is most encouraging to 
those who wish well for France. Though 
thoroughly guarded against all possible 
danger last Sunday as he traveled out to 
the races, the protection afforded the 
president seemed superfluous after all, 
and the enthusiasm of the masses for the 
man and the office he fills was more pro- 
nounced than anything of the kind seen 
in Paris for many aday. The release of 
Picquart, Zola’s exemption from arrest 
and prosecution, and Dreyfus’s embarka- 
tion for home are all tokens of a better 
erain France. The only disquieting phe- 
nomenon now is the downfall of the 
Dupuy Ministry. But that may bring 
into power a stronger cabinet, one less 
opportunist in its policy than the one 
just rejected has been. 
Germany in the Carolines 

The press of Germany, Conservative as 
well as Liberal and Socialist, condemns 
the government for the excessive price 
paid for the Carolines, and for the un- 
usual rights conceded to the Spanish 
traders and the clerical orders, who, by the 
way, under the terms of the bargain re- 
tain all their former privileges. This 
fact will diminish somewhat the satisfac- 
tion of the American missionaries with 
the change of ownership in the islands, 
although of course it still remains true 
that should the United States be forced 
to give voice diplomatically to protests on 
behalf of its subjects on the islands it 
would find the German Foreign Office 
much more amenable to reason, and 
much more prompt in adjudicating upon 
any issues raised, than the Spanish Foreign 
Office was. Germany safeguards the 
principle of religious liberty as Spain 
does not, and while her consular ofticials 
in the Marshall Islands have occasionally 
looked at local issues—such as traffic in 
liquor and tobacco—too much from the 
commercial and too little from the ethi- 
cal standpoint to suit the missionaries 
of the American Board, the broad, gen- 
eral fact remains and cannot be disputed 
that the cession of the islands to Ger- 
many tends to establish a higher form of 
civilization on the islands, however un- 
wise the step may be viewed from the 
standpoint of the German taxpayer. 
The Crisis in the Transvaal 

It is agreed that the conference between 
President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner 
last week resulted in naught save accentu- 
ation of the issue between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal. [resident Kruger 
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would not accept the British suggestion 
of a franchise right based on five years’ 
residence within the Transvaal, nor 
would he make concessions respecting 
the dynamite monopoly. The time has 
come now for the British ultimatum and 
the Dutch refusal, with the consequent 
war which many have predicted. But 
Great Britain hesitates about entering 
upon a contest in which she is in the 
wrong technically, however right she may 
be morally, and in which she knows she 
will have a most stubborn and destruc. 
tive resistance, not only from the Dutch, 
but possibly from the natives, who would 
improve the opportunity to pay off old 
grudges. Moreover, itis morally certain 
that once Great Britain were involved 
in a war with the Transvaal, Russia would 
take advantage of her plight to make 
moves in Persia or toward the Indian 
frontier, moves which Great Britain 
would not approve, and yet which she 
could scarcely prevent. 

The rumor that the United States may 
act as arbitrator in this controversy is 
interesting and significant of the general 
recognition of the fact that we are to 
shape the world history in more positive 
ways, ways foreign to our fathers’ con- 
ceptions, to be sure, but ways that have 
the sanction of the best contemporary 
thought. 

NOTES 


Admiral Dewey has arrived at Singapore in 
better health than when he left Manila. The 
popular fund to purchase a home for him in 
Washington does not grow apace, in fact it 
drags. 

The House of Commons voted a grant of 
$150,000 to Lord Kitchener, the victor at Om- 
durman, last week, despite the attack of John 
Morley upon the British leader for ordering 
the desecration of the tomb of the Mahdi and 
permitting his soldiers to make sport with 
the remains of the dead. 


The President has appointed a new and en- 
larged commission to report on the proper 
route for the interoceanic canal across the 
isthmus between the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
While it is collecting data of the kind it needs, 
it would be well for the public to be deciding 
what it wishes its representatives to do re- 
specting the issue of neutralization which is 
bound to arise once the work begins. Europe 
will not consent to our sole control. 

A statue of Frederick Douglass, the most 
eminent Negro of the last generation in this 
country, was unveiled in the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., last week, Governor Roosevelt, the 
officials and best citizens of the city co-operat- 
ing to make it a day of instruction in the 
higher attributes of civic patriotism. Fifty 
years ago United States marshals chased 
Douglass out of the city, and he fled to Canada 
to obtain the freedom which the United States 
denied. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has just 
ruled against a trust, the judicial decree as- 
serting that ‘competition is the life of trade, 
and whatever act destroys competition or 
even relaxes it upon the part of those who 
sustain relations to the public is regarded 
by the law as injurious to public interests 
and is therefore deemed to be unlawful on 
the grounds of public policy.” But the ad- 
vocates of combination now deny that com- 
petition is the life of trade. They assert that 
competition is destructive, wasteful, and 
must give way toa higher form of social and 
industrial activity. 

The defalcation of the cashier of the Dover, 
N. H., National Bank and his stealings right 
and left from~trust funds deposited in the 
bank, from confiding friends and business 
acquaintances are not surprising when oné 
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jearns of the “‘fiyers’’ he has been taking in 
speculation in copper during the past six 
months. A gambler has no business to be an 
officer of a bank, and directors who tolerate 
men known to be speculators as cashiers and 
tellers are culpable moraliy and should be 
legally. This case, as has so many others, 
raises the question whether directors direct 
and bank examiners examine. 

The death of Augustin Daly removes a 
manager of theaters who, in his day, had 
done more to elevate the taste of American 
theater-goers and players than any other man 
of his profession. Of late he has fallen some- 
what from his former ideals. The death of 
Frank Thomson, the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at a comparatively early 
age tells of the strain which management of a 
vast corporation entails. Both he and his 
successor, Mr. A. J. Cassatt, were and are 
products of a rigorous system of promotion 
based on merit. The death of ex-Mayor 
Frederick Prince of Boston takes from the 
Bay State Democracy a notable figure, 

Lord Charles Beresford, rear-admiral in 
the British navy and recently special com- 
missioner to China to investigate its commor- 
cia! and political condition, last week in a 
speech in the House of Commons vigorously 
assailed Lord Salisbury’s policy in China. 
Coming from a Conservative, it has especial 
force. It drew forth from the ministry the 
reply that they would not consent to any 
foreign domination at Pekin, and that prep- 
arations were under way to patrol and po- 
lice the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The 
provinces along this river and valley Great 
Britain claims as her reversionary right in 
the empire should it be partitioned, but she 
has no desire to assume responsibility for 
control of them now and will not until she is 
absolutely compelled to. 

A tie-up on the electric street railways of 
Cleveland, O., is teaching the citizens of that 
city that when disputes between organized 
capital and organized labor occur the pub- 
lic is not permitted to be an unconcerned 
spectator, but rather is the chief sufferer. A 


report just made to the Twentieth Century- 


Club of Boston by a committee specially ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter has reported 
on the equities involved in the Marlboro 
strike of November, 1898-May, 1899, in which 
the wage-earners of that Massachusetts shoe 
town fought a losing battle with their em- 
ployers. The committee report that the issue 
at stake was the right of collective bargain- 
ing, which the employers asserted for them- 
selves, but denied to their employés. ‘‘Cul- 
pable indifference to the social responsibility 
of the employers” is charged against the 
manufacturers. This decision has been spread 
broadcast throughout the State in pamphlet 
form and has been more widely disseminated 
in the daily press, and, while it cannot affect 
the controversy investigated, it will teach re- 
sponsible employers that they cannot evade 
investigation or publicity, and that in the 
Twentieth Century Club the people of eastern 
Massachusetts have an organization that can- 
not be muzzled. 





In Brief 


A preface of adoration keeps petition wise. 
God never enters a heart without enlarging 
t. 





God wants to be trusted wholly. Half con- 
fidence is whole mistrust. 





This is the time of year to find special enjoy- 
ment in the allusions to natural history and 
open-air life which the Bible makes. How 
many and how apt they are! 

Among the delegates expected from abroad 
to the International Council in Boston next 
September is Rev. Tsuneteru Miyagawa, pas- 
tor of Osaka Church and chairman of the 
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standing committee of Kumiai churches in 


Japan. 





We note with pleasure an increase in the 
income of the American Board for May, both 
from donations and legacies. The total gain 
is $3,714. But for the last nine months the 
receipts still fall about $54,000 short of the 
same period of the previous year. 





The members of the China Inland Mission 
have fallen to fighting over the question as to 
who shall be admitted to church membership, 
and it is probable that there will be a split in 
the mission. Some would admit those who 
smoke tobacco and who marry unbelievers, 
and some would not. 





It is well to say a kindly thing about one of 
whom you have been making fun before you 
leave the subject. But it would have been 
better not to deride or belittle him. Now 
your friendly word, however sincere and well 
merited, loses something of its full force by 
seeming to have been prompted by the desire 
to make amends. 





President Patton of Princeton University, in 
his baccalaureate sermon to the students of 
that institution, preached last Sunday, ex- 
tolled the civic courage of Zola, the realist. 
Could a more significant comment on the 
Dreyfus tragedy be made than that the knight- 
errant of Calvinism in America should exhort 
his pupils to imitate the author of La Terre in 
any respect? 

A mob in Maine and another mob in Ken- 
tucky on the same night last week each seized 
a defenseless man and horribly maltreated, 
tarred and feathered him. So far as the ac- 
counts show the New England mob and the 
Southern mob acted very much alike. But as 
to punishment of the law-breakers, those in 
Maine have been promptly arrested. We 
wait to hear further from Kentucky. 





The Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Missionary Work, published in full with ap- 
pendix, etc., in The Congregationalist of May 
18, has been printed in leaflet form, as also 
the paper on Modern Methods in Missionary 
Work, read at the National Council. Copies 
of these can be secured by pastors, members 
of State missionary committees and others in- 
terested by application to Samuel B. Capen, 
Boston, Mass. 





The fourth annual historical pilgrimage of 
the Old South Historical Society of Boston 
will take place this year on June 24, and the 
destination will be Plymouth. The peculiar 
advantages which pilgrims under the patron- 
age of this society will enjoy ought to tempt 
many not members of the society to join the 
party, which they are invited todo. Tickets 
may be had at the Old South Meeting House 
and at the Old Corner Book Store. 





When Robert Brown is mentioned most of 
us probably think of the founder of Congrega- 
tionalism, who has been alike praised and con- 
demned so earnestly. But therewas another 
Robert Brown, equally famous in his own 
different way, i. e.,as a botanist. The anni- 
versary of his death, June 10 (1859), has caused 
to be quoted the late Prof. Asa Gray’s in- 
dorsement of von Humboldt’s salutation of 
Brown many years since as “easily the fore. 
most in botanical lore.’’ 

We are receiving letters asking, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do” if he were President of the 
United States, a general in the Philippines, 
editor of a religious newspaper, etc. These 
letters indicate plainly what the writers 
think they would do, and what answers 
they think should be printed in our columns. 
We do not venture to guess all the things 
Jesus would do if he were living now, but 
we hope and believe he would not send ques- 
tions of this sort to religious newspapers. 
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Belief in the relative superiority of incinera- 
tion to earth burial is increasing in and about 
Boston. The authorities of the Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, are now installing a 
cremation plant in the old chapel building at 
Mt. Auburn, thus providing persons owning 
lots there with the same facilities that the Forest 
Hills Cemetery has had for some time. And 
now a petition comes before the city fathers 
of Boston, signed by several clergymen, phy- 
sicians and three hundred laymen, asking the 
city to establish a public crematory, where the 
rates for serviee will be within the means of 
the poor as well as those of moderate means. 

What does Dr. Lyman Abbott mean by say- 
ing to a representative of the admirable Eng- 
lish monthly, The Puritan, that the ‘new 
Nonconformist catechism has had no favora- 
ble reception amongst us’’—that is, among 
American Christians? We should say that it 
had had a remarkably favorable reception, 
judging by the frequency with which it was 
reprinted, by the editorial comments upon it 
by the journals of all denominations, and the 
circulation it has had in pamphlet form. It 
has been seriously discussed in the more 
formal religious quarterlies—usually favora- 
bly—and everywhere it has been hailed as a 
remarkable proof of the essential unity of 
British Dissenters, and a welcome sign of the 
relegation of metaphysics to the rear. 





When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
sixty-two years ago, Rev. Sydney Smith 
preached a sermon in St. Paul’s, London, 
which contained this statement: 


I would say to that royal child... Say 

upon your deathbed, . . . I have used all the 
weight of my character and all the power of 
my situation to check the irascible passions 
of mankind and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry; this has been the Christian- 
ity of my throne and this the gospel of my 
scepter. 
No sovereign of the Christian centuries has 
more consistently and nobly fulfilled this 
prophecy than she who has sat longest on the 
throne of what has become the mightiest mon- 
archy in the world, and all Christian peoples 
join in England’s national hymn, God Save 
the Queen. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of Brooklyn, 
preaching to his people last week on the obli- 
gations of Christians to observe the Lord’s 
Supper, discussed freely the contention of 
Professor McGiffert of Union Seminary that 
participation is an optional matter with the 
Christian, that there is no authority for be- 
lieving that Christ instituted the ceremony 
with any intention of its being a sacrament 
or a memorial of his atoning death. Dr. 
Behrends asserts that while Dr. McGiffert’s 
argument is scholarly it is not scientific; 
that if accepted as sound it abolishes the 
sacrament of baptism as well as the Lord’s 
Supper; that “this proposed reconstruction 
on the basis of Mark’s gospel, to be consistent 
and thorough-going, must discredit the ma- 
jor part of what Jesus said and did.” He 
claims that the eleventh chapter of 1 Corin- 
thians grinds the whole optional theory to 
powder. 





Caspar Whitney, who has been writing in 
Harper’s Weekly on Hawaiian-America, com- 
ments, in the issue for June 10, on the current 
political situation in Hawaii, and incidentally 
he deals with the antagonism between the so- 
called missionary party and the anti-mission- 
ary party. Those who incline to agree with 
Mr. Edward Atkinson and the New York 
Evening Post in their denunciation of the 
missionary party will not derive any comfort 
from the article. Mr. Whitney sums up his 
consideration of this matter by saying: 


One of the very wisest acts of Kamehameha 
ll. was to give lands to the missionaries who 
had arrived at Honolulu from New England 
in the first years of his reign. This resulted 
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in the children of these missionaries, instead 
of being sent back to America, remaining on 
the islands to be educated, growing up into 
island business, and being filled with Ha- 
waiian interest. They learned to look upon 
Hawaii as home and as identified with their 
future. That is where the great difference 
lies in interest and in accomplishment between 
results here and elsewhere in foreign lands 
where missionaries have gone. ... With 
these have arrayed themselves the best of the 
immigrant whites. This element in its full 
strength has been literally the salvation of 
Hawaii. It has been the uplifting and the 
cleansing of the islands during times of ex- 
treme individual peril and uncertain govern- 
mental existence. 





Rev. William H. P. Faunce of New York, in 
announcing to his congregation in New York 
city his acceptance of his call to the presidency 
of Brown University, used an expression which 
has more than temporary and local interest. 
It describes an aspect of our present day reli- 
gious life, which, viewed from the standpoint 
of education, is entirely wholesome, but when 
looked at from the standpoint of the church is 
not so entirely admirable perhaps. He says 
that “ for some years an invisible tide has been 
bearing him onward toward the educational 
world.” The same tide is taking the ablest 
clergymen of the country away from their 
church pulpits many Sundays in the year to 
serve as preachers at colleges and universities, 
it has swept or ultimately will sweep Henry 
van Dyke from New York city to Princeton 
University, it apparently is about to take 
Prof. George Harris from Andover Seminary 
to Amherst, and the latest prey of its avaricious 
clutch is Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, 
Cal., who has been elected chaplain of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. We do not know 
the precise terms of this offer, or whether he 
will accept it. We simply chronicle the fact 
that the richly endowed, ambitious centers of 
learning in the country are more and more 
demanding the partial, if not entire, service of 
the brightest, most vital and inspiring of the 
preachers of the country, and the unendowed 
church, with its hypercritica], exacting, unre- 
sponsive congregation, must not be surprised 
if the endowed university, with its eager, free, 
responsive congregation, wins in the race. 





Current Thought 


THE COMING REVOLUTION 


Let us speak plainly. It was never more 
manifest than it is today that the great 
masses are waking up to a full realization 
ef their power and influence. Never were 
bosses, never were rings, never were parties 
ever of as little account as now. There is a 
tide sweeping over this country, in fact over 
the world, which only the blind do not see. 
The people are beginning to know their 
strength. They only want a leader. They 
only need organization. Such a leader may 
have already appeared, and through him will 
come organization. First, a leader, and with 
organization will come a revolt against every 
and all forms of bossism such as the country 
has never seen. The man who thinks there 
is nothing in this talk of Golden Rule Jones 
of Toledo is a puling child.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune (Rep). 

PRECISELY 


The problem of the Republican party is not 
merely to hold the respect of its natural sup- 
porters, but to command the respect of its 
natural critics.— New York Tribune. 

WEALTH NOT WORSHIPED 


So far as we know ourselves, we never had 
less respect for wealth as such than we have 
today ; never a deeper conviction that the gen- 
eral spirit of this age is ranning at breakneck 
speed in the wrong direction ; never astronger 
feeling that “it is worth that makes a man, 
and want of it the fellow; and that all else is 
but leather and prunella.’”” We never believed 
more strongly in the prayer of Agur: ‘“‘ Two 
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things have I required of thee; deny me them 
not before I die: Remove far from me vanity 
and lies; give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with foed convenient for me: lest I 
be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the 
name of my God in vain.”—Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, in Christian Advocate. 


CHURCHLY THRIFTLESSNESS 


The church’s translation of principles into 
energies is going on faster than the principles 
are being supplied by faith. In a word, the 
church is living beyond her spiritual income. 
—The Indian Witness. 





Andover Seminary Commence- 
ment 


Interest in the Commencement this year 
was more than ordinary, owing to the inaugu- 
ration of Rev. Charles Cutler Torrey, Ph. D., 
as Taylor professor of Biblical theology and 
history, and owing to the rumors relative to 
the call of Prof. George Harris to the presi- 
dency of Amherst College. 

The dominant impression at Andover rela- 
tive to this latter matter was well hit off by 
E. Winchester Donald, D. D., when in his 
speech at the alumni dinner he told the story 
of the minister’s son who, when asked whether 
his father would accept a call to another 
church, replied that he did not know cer- 
tainly. Pressed for a more decisive answer, 
the boy said, ‘‘ Well, he is praying about it 
and most of the furniture is packed.” 

Professor Torrey’s elevation to the full pro- 
fessorship gives much delight to the student 
and teaching body, and his remarks at the 
dinner indicate that he has high ideals for 
his calling and strong convictions as to the 
bright future of Andover. Prior to his read- 
ing and signing the creed, Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, on behalf of the Visitors, read the 
following statement: 

“The Board of Visitors have, according to 
the terms of the Statutes of the Foundation, 
conducted a careful examination of Rev. 
Charles Cutler Torrey, Ph. D., as candidate 
for the Taylor professorship of Biblical the- 
ology and history with reference to his reli- 
gious principles, and with especial regard to 
their accord with the terms of the creed 
which he is about to read and subscribe. 
And they have pleasure in expressing their 
approbation of his appointment. 

‘In view of the fact that they now become 
responsible for his qualifications, they think 
it proper, furthermore, to say that in conduct- 
ing their examination they have not been un- 
mindful of the fact that the creed is written 
in the terms of theological expression in 
vogue many years ago and in the face of 
controversial doctrines which existed at that 
time. They have satisfied themselves that 
while the candidate is limited under the 
terms of his office to reading and subscribing 
to these words they have heard him in ex- 
planation state in his own words the doc- 
trines he holds, and they find them to be in 
accord with the creed. 

**So far as opponents of the truth of that day 
are mentioned by name in the creed, we re- 
gard the duties appertaining to the office of 
the candidate to call for no further antagon- 
ism than is demanded by the fact that any of 
those ancient opponents may be existent in 
heretical and anti-Christian form today, the 
promotion of piety and true godliness being 
the primary function of his office.” 

George B. Knapp of Boston and Prof. James 
Hardy Ropes of Cambridge have been elected 
trustees of the seminary. 4 

The alumni meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon was fairly attended. Rev. George E. 
Fisher of the class of 1849 presided. The pa- 
pers of the afternoon were by representatives 
of the class of 1879. President Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, in his paper on 
The Education of a Minister, urged a higher 
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standard of intellectual preparation, more 
knowledge of the philosophy of religion, a 
more rational theology and the co-ordination 
of divinity schools with universities, prefer. 
ably those in large cities, where the facts of 
life can better be studied. Professor Denio 
of Bangor Seminary read a paper on The 
Protestant Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Rey, 
William R. Richards of Plainfield, N. J., ad. 
mirably and freshly dealt with the theme 
The Need of Prayer in an Age of Work. The 
sentiment of the alumni present was strongly 
in favor of holding annual winter reunions in 
Boston similar to the one held last year, and 
instructions to that effect were given to the 
executive committee. The usual accurate and 
full necrology was presented by Rev. C. 6, 
Carpenter. A telegram of affectionate re. 
membrance was sent to Joseph L. Partridge 
of ’34, now resident in Brooklyn, who cele. 
brated his ninety-fifth birthday that day. 

The class of 1899 graduated fourteen mem- 
bers. All are graduates of colleges and un- 
iversities, Amherst and Harvard furnishing 
three each, Oberlin two and Colby, Bowdoin, 
Doane, Dartmouth, Boston University and 
the French-American College each one. The 
examinations in the classrooms and the for. 
mal graduating papers given by representa- 
tive men of the class indicated much ability 
and scholarship; and viewed as men the class 
are a manly, taking lot. The themes dis. 
eussed at the formal graduation exercises 
were as follows: A Present Day Problem 
(how the church is to reach the educated), 
John Reid, Worcester; Some Aspects of 
Creeds, by G. G. Brown of Sumner, Wna.; 
This Age of Fact (empiricism as it affects 
and modifies theology and polity), by John E, 
Le Bosquet, Somerville; The Wider Ministry 
of the Church, F. W. Leavitt, Norfolk, Neb.; 
The Personal Christ in Hymnology, Wilmot 
E. Stevens, Greenville, Mich.; The Test of 
Ministerial Fitness (vital religion, character, 
sympathy not conformity to doctrinal stand- 
ards), M. W. Stackpole, Boston. The other 
members of the class are: G. A. Andrews, 
Andover, Robert H. Cochrane, Taunton, 
Henry B. Dyer, Cambridge, Howard Gilpat- 
ric, Biddeford, Me., Arthur Elmer Hart 
well, Newton Highlands, Jason G. Miller, 
Andover, Emile J. Palisoul, Lowell, and Ar- 
thur M. Rockwood, Willsburg, Ore. The 
class separates and goes about its work thus: 
Mr. Andrews is.to become pastor of the West 
Parish Church, Andover. Mr. Brown is to 
go to the Ceylon Mission under appointment 
of the A. B.C. F. M. Mr. Cochrane is pastor- 
elect at North Weare, N. H. Mr. Le Bosquet 
goes to Germany on the Winkley Fellowship 
of the seminary. Mr. Rockwood is to be set- 
tled over the church at Lyndeboro, N. H. 
Mr. Dyer is looking forward to teaching in 
special lines, and others are not yet decided 
as to their places of work. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin in his address 
before the Society of Inquiry stimulated 
thought and some dissent by his skillful differ- 
entiation between idealism and realism in 
philosophy, art and religion. Professor 
Hinck’s sermon to the graduating class on 
Sunday was on The Authority of the Preacher, 
and it made its desired impression upon those 
who heard it. The dinner was enjoyed by 4 
large company, and the venerable Dr. Fiske 
of Newburyport presided. Professors Harris 
and Torrey of the faculty, Rev. George E. 
Fisher of ’49, Rev. Charles Ray Palmer of 
59, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain of ’69, Rev. A. P. 
Atterbury of ’79—the two latter being Presby- 
terians—and Rev. E. Winchester Donald of 
Trinity Church, Boston, spoke. Optimism 48 
to the future of the seminary was the domi- 
nant note. The speech of Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, with its finished, carefully balanced, 
precisely phrased analysis of the sources of 
power in Professors Austin Phelps and EA- 
ward Parks was the speech of the occasion. 

The class reunions were unusually large 
and happy this year; ’49 had six members 
present, ’59 four, ’69 eight, and ’79 nine. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Stuffta:.a: Piigsin® 


The presumptions are decidedly favora- 
ble to a Congregationalist because of the 
moral, intellectual and other materials 
that were in his forefathers. The latter’s 
pluck and push were admirable. The 
“early settler’ is a wonderful man. 
When one reads Cooper’s stories about 
American pioneers he marvels that they 
had the courage to come west of the Hud- 
son River. To cut down the almost in- 
terminable forests, to make roads, to 
fight off the savage Indian, to be without 
the post office and the physician, to be 
lonely for a generation, and indeed to live 
a life that is quite the opposite of ours at 
the present time, requires wonderful faith 
and courage. The Pilgrim found a soli- 
tude on the very verge of the continent, 
and he instantly became the pioneer of 
pioneers. That he overcame and made 
the beginnings whose fruits, after four 
and a half centuries, are ours today mark 
him for the enduring gratitude of all 
time. My estimate of the present day 
Congregationalist may be inferred in part 
from my admiration of the Pilgrim. 

If any churchman might need a moment 
in which to reconcile himself to Congre- 
gationalist church polity, a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church might 
be pardoned for an instant’s hesitation. 
The latter church has about 2,725,000 com- 
municants in this country, and other 
branches swell the numbers to beyond 
5,000,000. In church polity these are 
“connectional,’’ and therefore antipodal 
to those who hold to Congregationalism. 
Your individual churches are distinct 
units like separate families, while ours 
are co-related like the members of a vast 
family. Our church in its entirety is the 
unit. Therefore, it is scarcely singular 
that the two churches should fora moment 
look askance at each other. It is well 
that the two should prefer their respective 
own. Denominationalism is right. Super- 
denominationalism alone is to be depre- 
cated. I once heard a man in a union 
meeting asked to name his own churcb. 
Stroking his nose gently, as if in genuine 
doubt, he replied that he ‘‘believed”’ it 
was so and so. I scarcely suppressed my- 
self, so strongly was I tempted to shout 
out, “You surely ought to know.” An 
army has at least three arms of service— 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. The gen- 
uine soldier very well knows which arm 
is his. If he should be absent from roll- 
call he would be marked as a deserter, 
even if he was in the same line of battle 
with some other arm. Such looseness 
would be mutiny of the loosest kind. It 
is possible to do the right thing in the 
wrong way and at the wrong time. ‘ 

There is a Congregationalist way and a 
Methodist Episcopal way and still other 
ways are conceivable and useful and wor- 
thy. Two equally wise but diverse meth- 
ods may occur to two equally sincere and 
devout men. Perfect respect for an- 
other’s method is consistent with utter 
confidence in one’s own method. When 
the methods relate to Christian work I 


* Congre from the Methodist point of 
view: the third article in the series As Other De- 
nominations See Us. 


By Rev. Arthur Edwards, D. D. 
Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate 


frequently have wished that I might have 
the benefit of another man’s plan, even 
while urging and preferring my own 
plan. Sympathetic co-industry and re- 
spect for a brother Christian’s church 
government sometimes serve to check 
hasty criticism. A ship at sea usually 
gets rid of water in her hold by closing 
the leak and starting her pumps. Yet I 
once saw another way. A boat that was 
half full was made dry in a few moments 
by opening a round hole in her bottom. 
The expert captain so adjusted a small 
bamboo cylinder (the latter slit in half, 
vertically) in the hole that every drop of 
water was coaxed to run overboard. 

There is a moral in the fact that this 
apparently anomalous method is condi- 
tioned upon a boat’s rapid forward mo- 
tion. If the boat should stop, the water 
would runin again! I thought of all this 
the other day when your Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus rightly declared that orthodoxy is 
guaranteed to an earnest, working, de- 
voted church, in which God’s Spirit is 
present. Men and creeds and methods 
do not go far astray when brotherly love, 
Christian toleration and God’s Spirit are 
invoked. When noble men and women, 
or consecrated churches, are ready to die, 
if need be, for convictions which are not 
held by all Christians one may be sure 
that there is golden truth inside the ram- 
parts thus loyally defended. 

Moreover, a church polity like yours is 
entitled to respect because it has been 
held for generations by good men and 
with divine results. Congregationalism 
began as a righteous protest against an 
arrogant system of ecclesiasticism, which 
blighted the souls and maltreated the 
bodies of noble men and women. The 
Pilgrim repudiated that system, while 
the Puritan proposed to fight it out in- 
side the sinning church. Many, if not 
most, of the Pilgrims did not intend to 
leave the old church, just as John Wes- 
ley also at one time did not so intend. 
Methodists lovingly remember Epworth 
Church in England, and Scrooby also is 
recalled for similar reasons. My heart 
leaps at the thought of the magnificent 
heroism shown by those. who went from 
Scrooby to Holland and later came to 
America, just as Moses ascended the 
mountain and the disciples tarried in 
Jerusalem for preparation. Whata train- 
ing it was for those whose ,prayers and 
plats related to Scrooby, Delfshaven, the 
two Plymouths, in England and in Boston 
Bay, the good ship Mayflower and all the 
divinely shaped personal names, geogra- 
phy and enterprises that enter as ele- 
ments in that splendid undertaking whose 
narrative reads like the most stirring 
chapters in Old Testament history. If 
one is not moved by that record, he ac- 
counts for the fact by saying that, since 
the New Testament does not prescribe 
any particular form of church govern- 
ment, it is not necessary for a man to die 
for an issue so small as the difference be- 
tween a Congregational church like yours 
and a connectional church like mine. 

However, the problem included far 
more than that difference. The Puritan 





revolt was aimed at the whole evil system 
that bred oppressors and instituted a re- 
lentless inquisition within a nominally 
Protestant church. When Henry VIII. 
repudiated the papacy, and England es- 
tablished her own church, astonished and 
angry Englishmen found out that bish- 
ops could be as relentless as the most 
despotic and cruel pope. The new Eng- 
lish church put grievous burdens upon 
its own children and thereby added 
deadly ingratitude to Protestant oppres- 
sions. Elizabeth was as intolerant and 
cruel in her insane zeal to compel Protes- 
tant uniformity and conformity as Bloody 
Mary was when she tried to harry Eng- 
land back to Roman unity. To puta ban 
upon all this unrighteous ecclesiastical 
tyranny they who were willing to die, if 
necessary, shook from their feet the dust 
of another Egypt and set forth to find an- 
other Promised Land. 

The route of the Pilgrims was divinely 
indirect. As they needed to be taught of 
the Lord as they journeyed, they were di- 
rected to a wonderful land wherein other 
men as sturdy as themselves had been’ 
schooled. That providential half-way 
land had been redeemed from the sea by 
twelve centuries of marvelous engineer- 
ing. Its inhabitants had created a virgin 
soil, as if for an arena in which unwonted 
issues were to be shaped. That physical 
redemption of land itself was like a pro- 
gressive miracle. Each acre of the grow- 
ing little continent obeyed the call, grain 
by grain, as if every particle was prophet- 
ically conscious of the wonders that God 
intended to reveal. The Pilgrim gained 
fresh couragein Holland, for the patient 
Netherlanders, who there had plucked a 
continent from the sea, had also pre- 
vailed against cruel oppressors like Phil- 
lip II. and the Duke of Alva. Tarrying 
in Holland about a dozen years, the five 
score of Pilgrim exiles set sail, taking 
with them an American republic in out- 
line whose materials were as much Hol- 
landic as English. Nothing moves me 
more than the simple record that, when 
the Mayflower set sail to return to Eng- 
land, not one man or woman or child of 
the Pilgrims went back with the ship. 
It is as impossible to give an adequate 
tribute to the heroism of that noble band 
as it is to measure justly the divine re- 
sults of the magnificent pilgrimage. 

We ought to respect Congregationalism 
because of this good blood in its veins, 
and the granite in its constitution. You 
do definite work. Yours is an intensified 
mission. You cultivate deeply, and sedu- 
lously enrich the soil within your self- 
limited areas. Congregationalism builds 
strong fortresses, even if it does not 
populate and establish institutions over 
wide continents. It develops strategic 
centers of influence and power, whence 
issue dominion and conservation. It 
erects blazing beacons that point to safe 
harbors, even if it does not flood the 
whole sky with radiance and color. It is 
specific in industry and zeal. Itisacloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night, even 
if it is not a great host that hastens to oc- 
cupy an entire Palestine of conquest. A 
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connectional church like mine hesitates 
not to invade a whole continent. Yours 
occupies the entrepéts and fortifies the 
chief objective points. At times I think 
your policy and polity are better than 
ours in newer states like the Dakotas. 
You pay much money for sustentation of 
missionary pastors, yet I am reassured 
because Methodism aims to give at least 
a little to all who need it. You often are 
stronger in larger towns, but we are glad 
to follow the people into the provinces 
and labor for those who “‘need us most”’ 
—which is a Wesleyan working phrase. 

Prima facie, your policy is good. As 
did the Pilgrim, you educate both the 
pulpit and the pew. One is struck by the 
university element among your pioneers 
of the Plymouth Rock era. Mere emo- 
tion never builds a Pilgrim or a Puritan. 
They who came over in those early times 
already had acquired convictions as solid 
as the oaken timbers in the Mayflower’s 
hull, They had caught the approving 
smile of a diviner than Olympian god, 
and no spear or battle axe could intimi- 
date them. Some think the faces of the 
Pilgrims were sour and forbidding. I 
chuckle when I look at their pictures, and 
wonder just what must have been the 
conclusions of weaker men who did not 
comprehend them. Some acids taste as 
if sweet, and that seeming anomaly may 
explain why I love to look upon the Pil- 
grim countenance. They had set their 
faces towards a Jerusalem of their own 
choosing, and a heavenly radiance was 
reflected upon them until they became 
actually beautiful. They persisted as 
does gravitation, and one thanks God 
that those early times had men upon 
whom the world could depend. They 
were as unyielding as rocks, and pure 
gold was in the quartz of their character. 
If the Mayflower had not brought such 
men to our shores, the republic would 
have been destroyed by that which has 
crossed the seas later in the steerages of 
far less welcomeimmigrantships. Would 
God that an entirearmada of white wings 
like those of the Speedwell, the Half- 
Moon and the Mayflower might flock into 
our modern harbors, to help us to redeem 
the land from those who come not in the 
name of conscience or faith. 





Christ’s Preaching and Today’s 
Practice 
If, AS TO NON-RESISTANCE 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


“Ye have heard that it was said an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I 
say unto you, Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also. And if 
a man would go to law with you and take 
away thy coat let him have thy cloak also. 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
one mile, go with him twain. Give to 
him that asketh thes and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” 

This is distinctly sociological because 
it is the plain, unequivocal enunciation of 
a law of non-resistance and a law of help- 
fulness. 

I do not believe, as some do, that this 
law contemplates the removal of all the 
police system of the state, the abolish- 
ment of peniteritiaries and jails and even 
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courts.. Jesus believed in punishment for 
wrongdoing. Punishment is a part of the 
divine plan for redeeming. But Jesus 
teaches by this passage the universal law 
of social progress along the line of non- 
resistance and helpfulness. 

This law has already abolished dueling 
in most Christian communities. That 
was a social custom a few years ago. It 
was resisting evil with evil. In time this 
same great social law of Jesus will abol- 
ish war. It has already done so to a great 
extent. For real and fancied insults 
offered by one nation to another in times 
past the world has been torn with con- 
flict and the earth soaked with blood. 
But within the past fifty years more than 
one hundred international disputes be- 
tween the great Christian nations have 
been settled by arbitration. The war 
with Spain would have been avoided if 
Spain had been even as far along towards 
Christian living as the United States is. 
In fact, the probable cause for the war 
could never have been found if Spain had 
been obedient even partly to this great 
law of Jesus. And I am one of those 
who believe that if Jesus had been at the 
head of this nation as its guiding counsel 
he would have found a way to put his law 
of non-resistance into effect even though 
he had to deal with unchristian Spain. 

The great principle which underlies 
this declaration of non-resistance is the 
principle for which men like Tolstoi in- 
sist, namely, that there is no social 
progress for nations until the element of 
revenge and hatred and exultant triumph- 
ing over other’s losses and weaknesses is 
done away. The world has not learned 
this yet. Thousands of nominally Chris- 
tian people have worn badges and waved 
flags bearing the words, ‘“‘ Remember the 
Maine,” and the sentiment expressed was 
that of revenge, of meeting evil with evil. 
After the battle of Omdurman in the 
Soudan, where 15,000 followers of the 
Mahdi were slaughtered, thousands of 
Englishmen paraded the streets of Lon- 
don and shouted around Gordon’s monu- 
ment: “Gordon is avenged! The mas- 
sacre of Khartoum is atoned for by the 
slaughter of Omdurman!”’ That was 
simply the beast in man asserting the 
old devil of revenge, against which Jesus 
spoke when he said, ‘‘ Resist not evil.” 

The last part of this passage is the 
declaration of a great law of helpful- 
ness. It is upon such a spirit that soci- 
ety depends for its progress. It is upon 
just such a principle that the world’s 
social settlements are organized. It is 
my opinion that, pushed to explain this 
law in detail, we would be compelled to 
say that Jesus would not believe in in- 
terest on money loaned. I learned last 
week of a case in Kansas where a man 
was paying ten per cent. a month ona 
loan where his only cow was mortgaged 
for security. Think of that; 120 per cent. 
ayear! But the old Jewish law forbade 
any interest at all in the case of a poor 
man. AndIam inclined to believe that 
Jesus’ law on borrowing means the same 
thing, or at least in the case of one who 
through the necessity of poverty is com- 
pelled to borrow. It seems to be the 
teaching of Jesus in other places as well 
that there shall exist between borrower 
and lender the most helpful spirit possi- 
ble. That this would preclude the taking 
of any interest in a great majority of 
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cases seems altogether according to the 
spirit of Jesus. I have known rich men 
who were in the money loaning business 
make this rule—never to ask for interest 
in the case of one to whom evidently it 
would be a hardship. This is simply ap. 
plying in practical detail the law, the so- 
ciological law, of helpfulness here laid 
down by our Lord. 





Atlanta University 
BY REV. F. H. MEANS 


Any one who still cherishes the prejudice 
that ‘“‘there’s nothing good that’s black” 
ought to visit this school at Commencement 
and conference time. 

Nine college graduates and fifteen normal 
have gone out into the world this year, most 
of them to take up the work of teaching their 


own race. Their essays and orations proved. 


that they had reached a high level of thought, 
that their ideas and their ideals, with their 
power of enforcing them upon others, were of 
the clear and practical order so much needed 
by the colored race. There was very little of 
that inflated kind of learning which is dreaded 
by those who object to the “higher” educa- 
tion of the Negro. 

Among the impressive sights and sounds of 
the graduating exercises, May 26-June 1, may 
be mentioned, first, the crowded assembly in 
Stone Hall of hundreds of parents, friends 
and former graduates, with the students of 
the various departments, nearly 300 in num- 
ber, to listen to the addresses and hear the 
wonderful singing of a large chorus; next, 
the reception of President Bumstead in the 
evening, when several hundred students, 
friends and teachers passed a couple of hours 
pleasantly with animated talk and laughter 
and song, and, lastly, the sessions of the con- 
ference upon city problems. 

This conference is not so well known or 
largely attended as Booker Washington’s an- 
nual farmers’ conference, but it is far-reach- 
ing in its influence and considers some of 
the most important questions concerning the 
future of the Negro. 

This year the subject was The Negro in 
Business. Dr. DuBois, who conducted the 
investigation, is an able writer and instructor 
upon all points connected with the history of 
his race, and is the only colored man upon 
the faculty of Atlanta University. His in- 
quiries had brought answers from about 1,70 
Negro business men, representing two or 
three times that number, who are engaged in 
business requiring some capital, and not 
merely serving as clerks or employés. 

The statistics cannot here be given, but 
they are striking and encouraging, and they 
bear out President Bumstead’s assertion a8 
to the purpose of the conference: ‘‘ We seek 
to substitute facts and figures for guesses and 
rash assertions.” All interested in the South- 
ern problem will await with interest the pub- 
lication of the reports of this conference, tell- 
ing of the 122 Negro newspapers, the 407 
grocers, and the like. These subjects were 
also considered by papers and profitable dis- 
cussions, for which representative men of the 
colored race had been invited to Atlanta. 

At one of the sessions Governor Candler of 
Georgia spoke with appreciative and friendly 
words, and the Commencement exercises als0 
included very helpful addresses from Dr. 
E. C. Moore of Providence and Dr. William 
H. Davis of Newton, both of whom are now 
upon the board of trustees. 

In view of all this let us congratulate 
Atlanta University on its continued good 
work, wish it Godspeed and help it on by 
our gifts. 





Very few of us will have the chance of 
heroic self-devotion ; but every day brings the 
petty wearing sacrifice which weighs full 
weight in God’s scales.—Samuel Osgood. 
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Letters from the Philippines 


ll. The Present Condition as Seen by Our Correspondent 


The state of things at present prevail- 
ing here makes a tabulation of true facts 
very difficult. No one knows the whole 
situation. Yet we are all becoming more 
and more familiar with our problems. 
The army has been eminently successful. 
Peace and quiet reign in Manila, and a 
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measure of prosperity is coming to the 
distracted place. I have made ‘my inquir- 
ies of all classes of people, American, 
German, Filipino, English, Japanese. I 
have made my observations on the 
streets of Manila, at all hours, in the 
camp of the army, in the trenches, on 
the battlefield, in the homes of the na- 
tives and in the palace in the walled city. 
From these inquiries and observations I 
am inclined to believe that the Filipinos, 
at the present time, are not fit for self- 
government. Concerning these people 
there are a great many different theories. 
I have found them courteous, with a cer- 
tain degree of brightness, but not reli- 
able. Men who have lived here a long 
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time, like the MacLeods, tell me they are 
intelligent and have the latent ability to 
make splendid citizens. 

I can see in the young boys much that 
is full of promise. The best blood of the 
native races seems to be the pure Tagal. 
In him, I think, is the germ of a nation 
like Japan. The half-breeds are the sub- 
ject of contempt, yet there are clever and 
honest men among them. The mountain 
tribes are strong, clean-looking fellows. 
I saw the Ygorrotes fight, and attended 
one of them when wounded. He was a 
beautiful savage boy about fifteen years 
old. He had no idea what the war was 
about, and no faintest conception of 
civil liberty. When MacArthur marched 
from Malabon to Malolos I accompanied 
the expedition. Out near Tarlac I found 
a wounded Tagal. He was shot with a 
Springfield and was dying. I bound him 
up, and took his confession through an 
interpreter. Among other things he 
said, ‘ Forgive me for fighting the Amer- 
icans; I did not know what they were.” 
He had no idea of freedom as we under- 
stand it. Many of the wounded and the 
prisoners told me that they fought for 
some intangible idea wrapped up in the 
name of Aguinaldo. They did not show 
hatred of America, yet the whole race 
looked at us sullenly. An old chief had 
surrendered to some soldiers on our 
march to Malolos. The boys told me 
to take him and send him home. — I did so 
and tried in every way to conciliate him, 
giving him food and money. When I 
turned my back he clutched a bolo and 
shook it in a threatening way, but a 
friend interfered. With the children, 
however, there is no difficulty. One 
boy came into MacArthur’s division at 
Malolos who had learned the whole 
manual of American arms. The boys 
are not suspicious, and are the only ones 
among the natives who really seem to 
like us. 

There are said to be many tribes and 
languages. But, on inquiring from the 
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priests and reading Spanish books writ- 
ten by the Jesuit fathers, I find that 
there are only a few leading tribes, per- 
haps half a dozen, whereas many seem to 
think that there are nearly a hundred. 
I should say, from facts I can get at just 
now, that the leading tribes are the Ta- 
gals in Luzon and the North Islands, the 
Visayans in the Middle Islands, and the 
Moros in Mindanao and the Sulu Islands. 
Perhaps further research will show me 
differently. The languages, as given me 
by the fathers of the Recolete order, are 
Tagalo, Visaya, Pangasinan, Moro, Ma- 
grito, Pampenga—these are at least the 
leading dialects. In the towns and vil- 
lages taken by our army under General 
Wheaton in his march on Pasig and Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his march from Mala- 
bon to Malolos, I found old books and 
manuscripts, many of which were writ- 
ten by the priests in the Tagalo language. 

The tribes are said to be at enmity one 
with the other. But I do not think this 
counts much in a war with a white race, 
for, though they may not understand lib- 
erty in our Western sense, they do know 
that white is one skin and black is an- 
other. Thus I saw the men of Tarlac 
and some big mountain fellows wounded; 
they did not seem to understand each 
other’s dialect very well, but they came 
and besought us to let them help one 
another as they lay wounded and in cap- 
tivity. We must make allowance for the 
Oriental mind. All the brown men will 
unite, I think, in times of excitement, 
under some mystic name or beneath the 
spell of some hypnotic influence. For 
example, Aguinaldo was a renegade in 
Singapore. I have good reason to believe 
that the Filipinos, guided by such men as 
Paterno, had arms hid and 25,000 men 
ready for revolution at Mariquini, a town 
eight miles out from Manila, before Dewey 
ever came to Cavite. Spain, they said, 
had broken her promises and Aguinaldo 
had left. They proposed to have another 
fight themselves. 
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And now behold the miracle. The great 
American captain comes, and with him 
the lost Aguinaldo. Some of the natives, 
it is said, discovered the site of Manila by 
the sound of Dewey’s guns and thought 
it was an earthquake. Aguinaldo, thus 
heralded, becomes a god. This, coupled 
with his shrewd working on the supersti- 
tion of the Tagals, made this war pos- 
sible. 

The natives have some education, which, 
I fear, is very primitive. Father Mac- 
Kennon, the noble Catholic chaplain of 
the First California Volunteers, assures 
me that the holy orders are more sinned 
against than sinning. Hecame here, sent 
by the Catholic authorities, to investigate 
them and report back to Rome and to 
America. He tells me that as the result of 
his inquiries he finds much to commendin 
the Spanish friars of the Philippines. 

My own impression of the Spanish 
priest is not so favorable. It is evident 
to a keen observer that these Filipinos 
have the smirking smile and suave deceit 
of the typical, medieval ecclesiastic. 
Those who have come under the Jesuits, 
strange to say, are the most liberal. I 
went into the schoolhouses at Malalos 
and other towns; the books and charts 
were certainly correct, but the curriculum 
must have been very limited. Then from 
the fact that the churches taken by our 
army were all fortified I am inclined to 
think that the padres have mingled far 
more in politics than was good. Our 
American authorities have in several in- 
stances thought they discovered the padres 
signaling from their churches in Manila 
to the insurrectos in the field. I went in 
two cases to see the priests. In both 
instances they happened to be the Reco- 
lete fathers; one case was at the Sebastian 
Church in the new city and the other in 
the Recolete Church in the walled eity. 
The padres received me very cordially. I 
went to the towers of the buildings in 
question to get a look at where our lines 
lay from them. In the San Sebastian 
Church they had a good view of our 
lines, but in the Recolete it was a poor 
outlook towards Paranaque. I rather 
think the good fathers, at least in the 
latter case, were at prayers and not at 
war. Iam going to meet the archbishop 
and some more of the fathers, and shall 
be able later to give a more intelligent 
view of the friars. 3 
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The Tagalos are very temperate and 
very cleanly about their persons and their 
clothing. They are forever washing their 
bodies and their vestments, but they do 
not understand sanitation. In the bad 
drainage at Malalos we found a great 
menace to our health. If one of them has 
smallpox he says, ‘‘It is the will of God.” 
If a soldier of Aguinaldo dies his comrades 
think it is fate. Fighting, wounded or 
dying the insurgents show remarkable 
courage and endurance. They do not be. 
moan themselves; they suffer and die like 
men and heroes. Much ought to be pos- 
sible to these men. 

Although this war will make the old 
and middle-aged bitter against us for a 
long time, we shall have their loyalty, if 
not their love, provided we are great 
enough to guide wisely and govern well. 
The fact that many of the old Spanish 
laws remain in force in Manila under the 
military government has worked greatly 
to our prejudice in the native mind, These 
poor folk have so long been deceived that 
they think that this is only another cloak 
for tyranny and that we shall never give 
them better forms of taxation. I am 
told that Aguinaldo’s men used this argu- 
ment with great effect. 

This matter of maintaining the status 
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quo of the Spanish laws until the islands 
are pacified is also made use of as a handle 
by German and English residents, who, 
by the way, are not favorable to our 
presence here. England, for reasons of 
statecraft, may say that she wants us 
here, but I have yet to find a British mer- 
chant in Manila or Hong Kong who does 
want us. It goes without saying that 
there is no such thing possible as interna- 
tional friendship; England and Germany 
are our natural enemies here because 
they are our natural competitors, whereas 
France and Russia are neither of them 
so fiercely in competition with America, 
and are therefore better allies. Englaud 
is fiercely bated in the Orient. It is be- 
yond a question that every educated 
Hindu is a rebel. 

But right here comes in a proposition 
which may be wrong and may be pre- 
mature. I venture to make it. With 
wise laws in the Philippines we can edu- 
cate the natives and make every educated 
man a loyal friend where England makes 
them rebels. And why? Because Eng- 
land treats India with great arroga: ce. 
Americans, on the other hand, are not ar- 
rogant, and are willing to give free, just 
rights to all. The Americans can become 
very popular with the natives if-they will 
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act wisely. In this respect Russia is far 
and away the strongest power among 
Orientals. The Americans will have to 
watch one weak tendency of ours. We 
are too free and easy. In the West call 
a mana thief and he tends to become a 
thief. Bully a man with us and you de- 
grade him. Now it is different here. 
You must—I will not say bully a man— 
you must assert your power. The Oriental 
construes hesitating kindness as a sign of 
weakness. You can be uncompromising 
with him and still be kind, but you must 
show no sign of hesitancy. Hence I 
think it was geod for our commissioners 
to put in their recent proclamation the 
statement that, everywhere and abso- 
lutely, American authority would be as- 
serted in the archipelago. 

Some other things work to our preju- 
dice both with the natives and with the 
Europeans who live here, es- 
pecially the English and Ger- 
mans. It is asserted that our 
officials in the custom house 
are very uncivil, and that the 
delays and annoyances are 
worse than under the Spanish 
régime. Everybody speaks 
highly of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colton, the collector of customs. 
Of the tariff and the “open 
door’ policy I cannot speak, 
because I do not fully under 
stand them. No doubt the 
Government intends to have 
the custom house in splendid 
shape soon and to give up im- 
posing the bad Spanish taxes. 
For every dollar raised by ex- 
orbitant or unjust taxes it will 
cost the Government $100 to put 
down rebellion. The country 
jends itself well to petty wars, 
because much of it is ideal bush- 
whacking territory. 

The cleanliness and quiet 
which are the rule in Manila 
today reflect the greatest possi- 
ble credit upon the American 
régime. The people of the city 
never saw so much money as 
now circulates. It is even 
asserted that the wives and 
daughters of Spanish merchants 
dress better and have better 
turnouts since the advent of 
American rule. The better class of Fili- 
pinos and Spaniards tell me that their 
trade has been greatly increased and im- 
proved. There have been irregularities 
among our soldiers, and I have seen them 
take away the ‘“‘carrametas” from the 
drivers and beat Chinamen without a 
cause. But the officers are very strict 
when they find out any such offense. The 
vast majority of American soldiers, how- 
ever, are gentlemen, and I doubt if in all 
the world’s history an army ever took 
possession of a city and behaved so well. 

There are, however, too many saloons, 
and the saloon keepers are making the 
most money just nowin Manila. Army 
life is tedious, and the temptation to go 
off on a lark after pay day is very great. 
The town has few of the pleasant attrac- 
tions of an American city, and a carousal 
is a great change from the treadmill of 
rough marching, fierce fighting and rou- 
tine drudging. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, always to the front, are 
coming in here, and the Catholic and 
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Protestant chaplains are making a purer 
influence felt. 

The weather is dry, and the temper- 
ature ranges in the shade from sixty-two 
at six in the morning to ninety-one at 
noon. The nights are delightful. The 
country where our army has been oper- 
ating is level and covered with ricefields. 
Far away are the blue mountains. 

Upon the Laguna de Bay I was with 
Lawton’s expedition. We took five towns. 
They were all deserted as soon as our 
soldiers marched upon them. These 
towns showed signs of health and pros- 
perity. Wood carving seemed to be one 
of their fortes. Cocoanut palm groves, 
the most beautiful I have yet seen in the 
tropics, Jay along fine roads and amid 
flowing streams. It is a land of softness, 
clouds and lights and shadows—here the 
beat of crimson pinions, there the flash 
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of snowy wings. Such natives as we 
could catch were brave, bold mountain- 
eers. Atone town we found a monument 
to Aguinaldo, whom it called “The lib- 
erator of the Filipinos.” Out on this 
lake, only thirty miles from Manila, the 
climate is cool and delicious. 

In every house there is some sign of 
religion, some crucifix or wooden statue 
of Jesus or the Virgin Mary, some little 
cross by the garden gate or in the best 
room to show how dear to this people is 
the old religious faith and trust. 

The soldiers paused often in their talk 
and laughter as the slow procession of 
Chinese litter-bearers ehtered the church 
with the dead and wounded. One night 
I can well remember. It was the time 
our North Dakota boys were ambushed 
outside of Paete San Antonio. The hos- 
pital corps was back one mile at the 
village church of Longos, In the early 
morning they carried in three stretchers; 
two of the men were told they would die 
in an hour. One turned to his comrade 
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and said, “It’s all right; let us die 
bravely.” They laid five more men un- 
der the dim altar candles. Father Mc- 
Kennon and the chaplain of the Idahoes 
were helping the wounded. Big, bronzed 
men came in with guns and heavy car- 
tridge belts, looked at the silent ones 
and went away with solemn faces. We 
sat together quietly in wordless rever- 
ence. Thecamp fires burned out. It was 
dark and silent, save where Father Mc- 
Kennon knelt under an altar to stop the 
blood flowing from an ugly Mauser wound 
in @ man’s breast. Nature seemed to 
know that we were all hurt and tired. 
Outin the sky the Southern Cross burned 
with cheer, and in the old dim aisles 
the face of the Virgin was suffused with 
tears. 
Santa Cruz, Laguna de Bay, April 17. 





In and Around New 
York 


Dr. Roosevelt 

Columbia University has played 
avery important part in the poli- 
tics of the country during the past 
jear. With President Low as 
chairman of the Peace Commis- 
sion now in session at The Hague 
and the service which Professor 
Moore rendered to the State De- 
partment during the war with 
Spain, it would seem that the uni- 
versity had more than her share. 
Ths Commencement exercises held 
last week paid fitting tributes to 
national politics in recognizing the 
achievements of the men of the 
hour. Governor Roosevelt had the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
conferred upon him by the univer- 
sity. The speech which he made 
in acknowledging this distinction 
fitted both the man and the oceca- 
sion. It was all the more telling 
from the fact that he who spoke 
was in his own person a living ex- 
ample of the very things he in- 
sisted on. ‘I wanted to speak,” 
said the doctor, “on the college 
man in relation to social and public 
life. All I can ask of you is to 
realize that you have had no spe- 
cial privileges conferred upon you 
_by your advantages, but rather a 
-heavy responsibility. There is no 
meaner form of bad citizenship 
than that of the man who feels 
that there is no need of broad mental training 
for those who manage our affairs. Don’t let 
the ordinary man think he can lead in public 
life without a training merely because some 
great men giants have had no special educa- 
tion.” The sixty-seventh Commencement of 
New York University was also held last week. 
The graduating class numbered 391, the largest 
in the history of the university. Dean Rus- 
sel), at the Teachers’ College, awarded fifty- 
four diplomas. President Hyde of Bowdoin 
was one of the speakers, and his address was 
frequently and enthusiastically applauded. 
At the New York Law School 167 received 
diplomas. 


A Cheering Announcement 

A committee of which Dr. Parkhurst is a 
member in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church has for several years maintained in 
a quiet way a large and growing work in a 
rented building on the East Side. At the same 
time the committee has shown good foresight 
with a view to building a permanent settle- 
ment house and accordingly has been accumu- 
lating funds. Last week it was announced 
that $100,000 had been raised for this purpose. 
As soon as a site is chosen the building will 
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be commenced. The plan is to reproduce the 
institutional work as carried on by Dr. Hunt- 
ington at Grace Church. Dr. Parkhurst has 
sailed for Switzerland, where he will spend 
the summer in the Alps in his cottage. He is 
improving in health and expects to return at 
an earlier date this fall to resume his pastoral 
work. 
A Mighty Host 

An epoch in foreign missions was created 
by the Presbyterian Foreign Board last week, 
when its officers announced that fifty-two 
new missionaries had been appointed and 
would soon sail for the foreign field. All these 
have had their salaries provided for by 
churches, societies and individuals. This is 
the largest number ever sent out by any board 
in one year. It does not represent an accumu- 
ulation of appointments, but their names were 
acted on at the same time. They are as- 
signed to seventeen different foreign coun- 
tries. . The provision for their salaries was 
secured through the efforts of the student 
volunteers who have been pushing foreign 
missions the country over during the past 
winter. Great credit is due the new secre- 
tray, Robert E. Speer, formerly of the student 
volunteer band, who has been largely instru- 
mental in securing this help through the effi- 
cient work of Mr. Wishard, who has lately 
joined in a similar work with the American 
Board. During the past week veteran mis- 
sionaries addressed these new candidatas at 
several meetings held for that purpose in this 
city. 
A Temperance Experiment 

Colonel Hadley has started the first of his 
tea saloons. It is located in the lower East 
Side district, occupies the first floor and is 
fitted with two drinking bars. At one bar 
hot tea is sold at two cents per cup, with one 
cent additional for sugar and cream, and at 
the other iced tea is served. There is also 
tea punch to be had, and tea in other forms 
will, itis said, be offered. A banking plan is 
contemplated by Colonel Hadley, based on 
the difference in cost between beer and tea, 
and at the end of a year a certain sum is to 
be given to purchasers. The idea behind the 
tea saloon is that drinkers will substitute tea 
for stronger beverages, and that while stimu- 
lating it is less harmful. The pitcher trade 
in tea is to be fostered. As a matter of in- 
formation it may be set down that this United 
States Church Army, which is used in con- 
nection with this tea enterprise and with one 
other down-town enterprise, has no official 
standing in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
That body has no Church Army. Some vi- 
sionary plans of Colonel Hadley in the past 
have not matured. If tea will be accepted for 
beer, it is to be hoped he may succeed in this 
enterprise, even if his attractive banking 
scheme does not materialize. 


Coney Island Park 

The proposition made by a city official to 
abolish the pest holes at Coney Island and 
make the island into a park is heartily ap- 
proved by every good citizen of Greater New 
York. Leaders of every organization for the 
upbuilding of mankind are bringing every 
pressure to bear upon the proposition to turn 
a hell into a heaven, if such a thing is possible 
on this earth. Mass meetings were held in 
Plymouth and Pilgrim Churches last Sunday 
in Brooklyn. Dr. Hillis voiced the senti- 
ments of all those who favor the plan when 
he said last week: “If we can put out the 
fires of hell down there and plant in their 
stead some flowers and make a garden of 
beauty we will have accomplished much for 
God, his kingdom andthe commanity.’’ Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has indorsed the plan in a 
communication to Controller Coler, who de- 
sires the renovation. At Dr. Storrs’s church 
several prominent clergymen, including Rev. 
Dr. S. D. McConnell, rector of Holy Trinity, 
voiced their sentiments in the mass meeting. 
Several references were made to Revere 
Beach, which was to Boston what Coney Is- 
land is to this city. Camp. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The New Oberlin 

For one who has never seen the old Oberlin 
the words “‘new Oberlin ’’ mean less than to 
many others. But they mean enough. The 
campus, with its beautiful lawns and walks, 
its magnificent trees, and the superb struc- 
tures which adjoin it, cannot fail to be a sur- 
prise to a stranger. The contrast between 
the old and the new is preserved and empha- 
sized in the chemical building and the chapel, 
which have served their generation and 
should be replaced by other structures more 
in keeping with the demands of the college. 
No wonder that after carrying the burdens of 
a great parish in a city like Chicago Presi- 
dent Barrows should feel that to live in Ober- 
lin and to work for Oberlin College is almost 
like being in paradise. One cannot look into 
the faces of the 1,100 or 1,200 young men 
and women who constitute the student world 
of this institution without realizing what a 
privilege it is to address them and to have 
part in their instruction. Indeed one cannot 
walk around the town or reflect upon its his- 
tory without being reminded of the debt 
which the whole country owes to the heroic 
men and women who have made the town 
what itis. Surely Dr. Barrows and the trus- 
tees of Oberlin are justified, in view of what 
has been done and in view of present oppor- 
tunities, in asking for an endowment of at 
least $1,000,000 and for buildings adequate to 
the daily needs of those who frequent them. 


Corporate Members and the Forward Movement 

Not content with appeals to local churches 
to undertake the support of a missionary of 
the American Board, Mr. Wishard, with the 
cordial assistance of the co-operating com- 
mittee of the Interior, last week met many 
of the corporate members in this vicinity at 
the house of Dr. E. W. Blatchford to discuss 
methods by which these members may show 
themselves worthy the honor given them by 
the Board. One of these members, whose 
generosity has exhibited itself in large gifts, 
asked, ‘‘What are corporate members for if 
not to help raise money?’’ The proposal 
was made that each corporate member as- 
sume the responsibility of securing at least 
$500 in addition to his own regular gifts or 
those of the church with which he is con- 
nected. A good many thought this responsi- 
bility should be accepted without hesitation. 
This opinion did not finally prevail, although 
those who took part in the discussion will 
hardly be satisfied if they do not accomplish 
something more for the Board than in previ- 
ous years. The meeting was enthusiastic, 
hearty in its approval of the policy of the 
Board, gratified with the results which are 
secured by Mr. Wishard and unanimous in 
its feeling that in some way funds must be 
obtained, not only to continue the work al- 
ready undertaken, but to enter upon those 
new fields which promise such large harvests. 


A Send-off for Professor Mackenzie 

Monday evening, June 5, the same hospitable 
home was open to some forty gentlemen, 
friends of Professor and Mrs. Mackenzie, who 
sat down with them at dinner and expressed 
their esteem and best wishes for them while 
absent from the country of their adoption. 

Beloit College gave its greetings through its 
president, McCormick Seminary through one 
of its professors, Lake Forrest and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by letters from their presi- 
dents, and the Chicago Seminary in addresses 
from Professors Scott and Taylor. The New 
England Churoh, which Professor Mackenzie 
has been serving so acceptably as pastor, was 
represented by the host and hostess and sev- 
eral of its leading members. His errand 
abroad is to make arrangements for the prep- 
aration and publication of the biography of 
his father, who has spent his life as a mission- 
ary in South Africa and has also filled a large 
place in its political history. His English 
and Scotch friends feel that the story of his 


life ought to be told, and that his son is the 
proper person to tell it. 


Ancient History in the West 

Congregationalists have pleasure in recall- 
ing the fact that the first Congregational 
church within the limits of Wisconsin was 
organized Aug. 20, 1833, at what has since 
been known as the Old Mission on Madeleine 
Island near Ashland. From it as a base of 
operations missionaries went out to establish 
missions at Leech Lake, Yellow Lake, Fond 
du Lac and Poeguma in Minnesota. In 1841 
Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Wheeler joined the mis- 
sion and made it a center of social as well as 
of religious life. After the removal of the fur 
company the commercial importance of the 
island declined so that for many years the 
buildings have been in ruins. The old mission 
house, however, has been saved and repaired. 
In memory of former days and as furnishing 
a suitable place for the discussion of matters 
which concern the future welfare of the North- 
west Rev. Messrs. EK. P. Salmon of Beloit and 
E. P. Wheeler of Ashland have obtained con- 
trol of the former premises of the mission, 
and have arranged for a repetition this year 
of the conference held with such interest to 
those who had part in it last year. The island 
furnishes an opportunity for tired workers at 
a small outlay of money to obtain rest and 
social enjoyment amid scenery of rare beauty 
and in scenes which recall the heroic days of 
the settlement of Wisconsin. Quite a number 
of the Beloit professors will make it their home 
for the summer. 


The Fellowship Church 

Two years ago last Sunday, June 4, Rev. Dr. 
De Long and his wife entered into fellowship 
with thirty persons and formed this church. 
Dr. De Long had behind him the support nei- 
ther of a society nor of a church. He had 
visited the field with Professor Curtiss and 
others, and had persuaded himself that inas- 
much as it was entirely destitute of church 
privileges it presented an opportunity for a 
Christian work which would rest on no man’s 
foundation. The field lies-either side of Sixty- 
third street near Cottage Grove Avenue, and 
within reach of the University of Chicago. Itis 
occupied by the modest homes of intelligent, 
moderately well-to-do working people. Last 
Sunday morning eighteen persons were re- 
ceived into the church, half of them on confes- 
sion of faith. The day was devoted to anni- 
versary exercises, and the room, an unused 
store which seats about 200, was crowded to 
the utmost. Efforts will soon be made to 
secure a site and-a building. The rule has 
been to meet all expenses connected with the 
running of,he church and the Sunday school, 
and give the pastor what remains. The in- 
come is hardly sufficient for support, but Dr. 
De Long pays as he goes and declares him- 
seif convinced that the way to take this city, 
and other cities, for Christ is to fellow the 
example he has set, and go out into the needy 
fields and cultivate them. The promise of 
support made by the Master, he says, is defi- 
nite and sufficient to preserve life. This ap- 
peal to the heroic will, he believes, meet with 
a response from earnest youngmen. Of course 
there are stages in such an enterprise when 
outside aid is indispensable, although it is 
doubtful if any will be needed for the support 
of the pastor and his wife. The result of two 
years’ work is a Sunday school of more than 
150, a church of 126 and an audience which 
always exceeds one hundred. There are three 
or four other sections of the city which Dr. 
De Long considered before deciding to take 
the present one, in either of which he is con- 
fident like results could have been obtained. 
He is anxious that young men volunteer to 
occupy them and in this way do something to 
relieve the pressure which an overproduction 
of ministers has brought upon the pulpits of 
self-sustaining churches. 


Chicage, June 10. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 


A Prayer 


Teach me, Father how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow ; 
Hash my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock ; 

Bat my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
‘Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon ; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent. 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best. 

—By Edwin Markham, in The Man with 

the Hoe and Other Poems. 





It is not surprising 
that so original a 
genius as Rudyard Kipling should wish 
to develop the individuality of his chil- 
dren. A personal friend of the family 
says that Mr. Kipling is opposed to the 
stamp of institutionalism of any sort and 
prefers to have his children educated at 
home, with the help of travel and observa- 
tion, rather than to have them remain in a 
school long enough to receive its stamp. 
He objects also to forcing children in 
their studies. After the death of his 
little daughter, Josephine, an English 
paper printed an anecdote which illus- 
trates this. Once when asked, “Is your 
little girl going to be a writer ?’’ Mr. Kip- 
ling replied, “‘No, I am proud to say she 
cannot even read.” This father evidently 
believes, with many other sensible parents 
of today, that children should be kept 
healthy little animals as long as possible, 
instead of being urged to premature men- 
tal development. 


Kipling as a Father 


me “T never venture to ask him 
est of any questions just before 

_——e dinner,” said a mother of 
her grown-up son, which was only an- 
other way of saying that under certain 
conditions he was irritable and disagree- 
able. Surely that sort of courtesy which 
is dependent upon a satisfied appetite be- 
longs rather to the stomach than the soul. 
It is not usually wise to propound diffi- 
culties before meals, but it ought not to 
be unsafe in any of the closer relations of 
life. There are women who are always 
cross in the morning before they have 
bad their breakfast cup of coffee. There 
are men whocan hardly be civil after din- 
ner until they have had their cigar. It 
would be absurd to say, being creatures 
of habit, that we are.not to allow our- 
selves to be affected by hunger, illness, a 
sleepless night ora break in any of our 
settled habits, but it is only Christian to 
say that even under these conditions we 
ought not to lose our self-control. To be 
endurable companions only when things 
go as we wish is to limit our courtesy, 
self-mastery and capacity for friendship 
to prosperous times, while genuine friend- 
ship is proved and deepened in adversity 
and tria]l. This son who could not be ad- 
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dressed with safety until the nerves of 
his stomach had been quieted with food 
might rise to the occasion if he were cast 
on a desert island or stalled in a Western 
snowdrift, but few of us would like to 
take the risk of his companionship under 
even much less trying conditions. 





Mistaken Kindness to Our 
Elders 


BY MARION MCILVAINE 


One of the sad forms of mistaken kind- 
ness is that which excuses the elderly 
members of a household from all duties 
and activities, forgetting that physical 
and mental health cannot be preserved 
without exercise. A case in point is that 
of a woman who ten years ago was strong, 
vigorous and active, a power in the com- 
munity, noted for her shrewd wisdom 
and practical common sense, the admira- 
tion and inspiration of many friends. 
Today, at sixty years of age, her mind is 
noticeably weak, her health is nearly 
gone and, instead of being a help to oth- 
ers, she is a burden and a source of anxi- 
ety. The reason for this great change 
seems to be summed up in the three 
words, ‘‘Nothing to do.” 

Ten years ago her husband died, leav- 
ing her with a limited income, and as her 
only daughter had just been married to a 
successful business man she resolved to 
support herself. Fortune favored her 
and, almost immediately, she was offered 
a responsible position as teacher in a pri- 
vate school—a place for which she was 
eminently fitted. Pleased with the thought 
of useful work as a help in her loneliness, 
she was making all her arrangements to 
enter upon her new duties when she 
found an obstacle in her way. Her 
daughter and son-in-law were horrified 
at the proposal and insisted upon her 
giving up all thought of taking the posi- 
tion. : 

‘“We have an abundance of everything,” 
said the daughter; ‘“‘our house is large 
and we want you to live with us. John 
would be dreadfully mortified to have 
people know that you were teaching, and 
so should I, and everybody would think 
us very unkind to you.” 

The mother was not convinced, but 


was forced to yield, against her better 


judgment, in order to keep peace in the 
family. So she gave up her independence 
and became a member of her daughter’s 
household, thinking that she would still 
be able to make herself useful. She soon 
found, however, that her well-intentioned 
efforts to assist were received with much 
disfavor. 

“The maids can do everything,” the 
daughter kept saying. ‘You have done 
enough already in life. Now you havea 
chance to do nothing and enjoy a rest.’ 

The daughter meant to be kind, but 
she didn’t realize that rest at that time 
was the very worst thing in the world for 
her mother, who could not change the 
whole course of her life without suffer- 
ing. Always accustomed to lead and 
direct, she now found herself ina position 
where it would not do for her even to 
give advice or make suggestions, as the 
daughter was jealous of the slightest en- 
croachment upon her domain as head of 
the household. When the first babycame 
the happy grandmother thought that now 
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she could forget her sorrows in the care 
of the new life, but she was again disap- 
pointed. The child must be brought up 
in accordance with new methods; the 
grandmother’s ideas were old-fashioned, 
and a nurse was employed to take the 
whole charge of the precious little girl. 

“T am of no use anywhere or to 
anybody,” sighed the poor discouraged 
woman, and she grew morbid and unwill- 
ing to go out or see her friends. She felt 
that she had outlived her usefulness, and 
that her presence was not desirable in the 
household, yet she was not allowed to go 
anywhere else, for if she did “people 
would talk.”” No wonder that her health 
failed, that her mind grew dull and that 
her character visibly weakened. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
poor mamma,” said the daughter; “we've 
done everything for her; she hasn’t had 
a thing to do, and yet she isn’t well or 
happy.” It is hard to make this young 
woman understand that “doing every- 
thing for her” has been the whole 
trouble. 

To be sure, it would seem that so efficient 
and intelligent a person ought to have 
interested herself in charitable work and 
might have found scope for her activities 
in church and clubs. But the loss of hus- 
band and home caused her at first to 
shrink from everything of the kind, and 
afterwards, when she found herself no 
longer of consequence in the household, 
it was easy to feel that she’ was not 
wanted anywhere, that her day was over 
and that she was too old to count for 
much in any direction. 

Fortunately, there are few daughters © 
who insist so strongly on managing every- 
thing themselves, and few mothers who 
are so hopelessly discouraged by finding 
themselves no longer of first importance, 
yet a tendency toward this state of affairs 
is noticeable in many households and can- 
not be too carefully guarded against by 
both mothers and children—for the blame 
is not all on one side. As old age ap- 
proaches, people do not enjoy being re- 
minded, even with the utmost kindness, 
that their day is over, that they have 
lived one life and ought to be willing to 
rest and do nothing during the time that 
remains. In order to keep well and 
happy, they teed to feel that something 
still depends upon them, that, without 
their efforts, the wheels must drag a 
little, that their opinion is still of weight. 
And, if they have leisure, they ought to 
enjoy using it in carrying out plans and 
ambitions which have had to be crowded 
out from the busy years of earlier life. 

The study of a favorite language, the 
writing out the story of one’s life, a course 
of historical reading—these, or similar 
opportunities, will suggest themselves to 
an intellectual woman as attractive occu- 
pations for declining years, while there is 
no city, town or village but needs experi- 
enced, effective helpers in the various 
philanthropic and charitable enterprises. 
To be able to adapt one’s self successfully 
to the changed conditions of later life is 
worthy the best effort of every one of us 
as age advances. 





Of all things there is none so sweet as 
sweet air—one great flower it is, drawn 
round about, over and inclosing.... 
Sweetest of all things is wildflower air.— 
Richard Jeffries. 
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Schools ‘Without. Books 


By O. M. E. Rowe 


The vacation school is philanthropy’s cant that cities are gradually incorporat- of the Woman’s Club, and now includes 
latest answer to the preblem of juvenile ing them into their public school systems. nine city and fourteen suburban clubs of 
crime. Large cities have an increase in Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn women co operating to raise the funds 
arrests of children during the summer have led the movement, The midsummer and manage the schools. The movement 
months; indeed, in a Chicago district it police records show a falling off in juve is spreading through the country. Many 

j State Federa- 
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has reached 
sixty per cent. 
This shows the 
demoralizing 
power of en- 
forced idleness 
and verifies the 
old saw, ‘Satan 
finds some mis- 
chief still for idle 
hands to do.” 
The privileged 
classes take their 
children to sea- 
shore or moun- 
tain, where they 
find healthful 
recreation in life 
out of doors. 
But they are a 
minority. The 
larger pro por- 
tion of city boys 
and girls are 
doomed to brick 
sidewalks dur- 
ing the hot days 
of the long sum- 
mer vacation. 
The inevitable . 
instinct of a child is to “do something.” 
Guided wisely, this becomes a power for 
good. But otherwise this longing, re-en- 
forced by the gregarious instinct, leads 
to the formation of street gangs intent 
on mischief and depredation, and per- 
force they become training schools for 
criminals. Private beneficence began va- 
cation schools as an experiment, but 
they grew into an object lesson so signifi- 





nile arrests in cities with these summer 
schools. Surely wisdom justifies putting 
“the ounce of prevention” in vacation 
schools instead of ‘‘the pound of cure” in 
costly reformatories. 

The organizers sometimes are system- 
ized on the basis of a school board, as in 
Chicago, where the work has been thor- 
ough and quite extensive. It beganina 
small way with the education committee 


tions are urging 
their clubs to 
undertake this 
work, and the 
Massachusetts 
Federation re- 
cently issued a 
special circular 
to this end. It 
is worth noting 
that a Newton 
club of forty 
members has had 
a@ successful va- 
cation school for 
several years. 
The Cantabrigia 
Club of Cam- 
bridge has estab- 
- lished a vacation 
kindergarten 
aid acooking 
school for girls, 
with the happi- 
est results. The 
two pictures ac- 
companying this 
artic‘e show the 
little ones of the 





Cambridge kindergarten, and the older 
girls occupied with their cooking lesson. 

Clubs in Haverhill, Dorchester and 
Lowell are already organizing this so- 
cial service. The six Woman’s Clubs 
of Roxbury have just joined forces 
to establish vacation schools under the 
best conditions. A recreation summer 
school was begun in Roxbury sixteen 
years ago, and as means permitted it has 
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added the approved features of training 
as well as amusing. 

Probably no Massachusetts town has 
developed this idea of training on a more 
scientific basis than Cambridge, under the 
wise guidance of the principal of the 
Rindge School for Manual Training. Al- 
though he has generously given his serv- 
ices for several summers, his enthusiasm 
is so great that he promises to organize 
the same system in Boston, where private 
subscriptions are being solicited to begin 
the work in July. 

The attendance is always voluntary, 
but every city reports an average of not 
less than ninety per cent., which suffi- 
ciently answers the cavilers who pro- 
tested that the children would not come. 
Generally an absence of two sessions 
without good reason forfeits membership, 
and there is always a waiting list. A 
little fellow who hung about the door 
day after day, longing for a vacancy, said 
to a boy who was joyfully entering, 
“Can’t yer break yer leg or somethin’, so 
I canhev yer place.?”” A Chicago mother, 
whose five-year-old boy was too ill to 
walk, brought him in her arms, a distance 
of six blocks, lest he should lose his en- 
rollment. Most of these schools lament 
the rejection of pupils for lack of suffi- 
cient means. to secure instructors. The 
usual plan is a morning session, but 
sometimes an afternoon session is neces- 
sary for another set of children who will 
not be denied. 

Care is taken in selecting pupils to get 
those who specially need the school, and 
“an ineorrigible” is hailed as a creature 
to be wooed and won. A little “tough” 
who applied stipulated that he might 
bring ‘‘the rest o’ my gang,” and these 
boys, long a neighborhood terror, became 
docile pupils, because the school gave 
them something to do which interested 
them. 

Much depends on the teachers, and 
their success demonstrates not only abil- 
ity but genuine enthusiasm. The test is 
power to attract and hold the children, 
towards which home visiting greatly aids. 
Little discipline is necessary, for pleasant 

occupation dissipates badness. 

' The philosophy of vacation schools 
rests on Froebel’s dictum, that “play is 
incipient work and work is perfected 
play.” Between them there should be no 
cleavage. Naturally, the local condi- 
tions, the energy of the promaters and 
the funds available modify the work, but 
the principles are identical. Itis custom- 
ary to secure free use of the public school 
buildings. Wherever possible, a bath- 
room emphasizes the physical comfort of 
cleanliness. The foundation is a kinder- 
garten, with all the sweetness and light 
which it brings to tenement house child- 
ren. This development of hand and eye 
is further promoted by manual training. 
Under the best conditions, there is grad- 
ual advance from designs on paper, 
clay modeling and knife work to the 
carpenter’s bench, with joinery, wood- 
turning and cabinetmaking. What Mor- 
tis calls “the. joy of labor’ comes most 
keenly when the creative instinct is thus 
stirred. 

The girls are taught the elementary 
principles of domestic science. Wherever 
possible, cooking is given importance, but 
sewing, mending and the care of rooms 
are seldom omitted. If facilities allow, 
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girls should learn the use of the simpler 
carpenter tools as a household help. 

Books have no part in vacation schools. 
Drawing, tinting, music, gymnastics, or- 
ganized play and nature study give de- 
lightful variety and exercise different 
faculties. Nature study is gained by 
means of growing plants, aquariums, 
cages of birds and collections of living 
toads, worms and butterflies, as well as 
by shells and stones. Many of them are 
gathered by the children in the weekly 
country excursions. These are not pic- 
nics, but demonstration lessons carefully 
given, and they make the pivotal teach- 
ing. ; 

The expense of a vacation school varies 
with its scope and size. The Chicago 
schools in 1898 included 2,454 children for 
six weeks, and the cost averaged only 
$3.12 apiece, but in a small factory town 
in Massachusetts the average cost per 
pupil for six weeks was $6.75. 

Vacation schools are not only a power 
towards transforming lawless boys into 
good citizens, but they accomplish what 
President Eliot defines as the aim of edu- 
cation—“to develop the capacity for en- 
joyment and the capacity for serviceable- 
ness, which is the best fitting for life.” 


Baby 


Baby is only one year old, 
Fair and sweet as a daffodilly ; 
Hair as bright as the crinkled gold 
Hid in the heart of a water lily. 


Baby is only two years old; 

Tongue like a piping bob o’ Lincoln, 
Trills more songs than e’er be told, 

Or ever a birdie would dare to think on. 


Baby is only— Who’s been stealing 
Out of my arms and off my knee 
My baby? The gypsy years came kneeling 
And stole my baby away from me. 
—A. F. Burnham. 








Pussies I Have Met 
IV. THE GONDOLA PUSSY 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 

The life of a pussy in Venice is a pretty 
unnatural thing at best. To begin 
with, there is no back yard in which to 
form new acquaintances and no street on 
which to meet old ones. There is just 
water—always water—and I should like 
to know what could be more disgusting 
to a race of landlubbers ? 

If it hadn’t been that Tommagno was 
bred at Ala and was in consequence a 
foreigner to watery limitations, his ad- 
venture might never have happened. 
His father was a handsome black fellow 
like himself, and lived with the keeper 
of the stazione, or railway station, and 
often and often had Tommagno seen him 
walk the sharp points of the picket fence, 
surrounding the station yard, to amuse 
the first-class passengers when the trains 
of summer tourists stood waiting on the 
track; while his master’s daughter, with 
her red skirt caught up at the corner to 
keep the fruit she had been gathering 
from falling out, would praise and pet 
him for doing his trick, and many a soldo 
fell out of the windows for the clever cat 
and his handsome mistress. 

No wonder Tommagno found Venice 
slow! 

One evening at sunset he dragged him- 
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self as usual up on the roof; he had no 
heart to sharpen his claws when he got 
there, for where there are no trees, he 
reasoned, there can be no birds, and hunt- 
ing water rats is but coarse play. He 
walked up and down a while—he had 
heard that ten times around the chimney 
was a cat-mile-~as he didn’t want to get 
stout lest heshould never be able to learn 
to walk on picket points like his father, if 
he lived to find his way back to Ala, in 
the vineyard where the water never ran 
in the streets. Then he sat on the edge 
of the roof and thought and thought 
until he must have grown sleepy, for 
suddenly an awful thing happened; he 
lost his balance and felt himself falling 
head over paws down into the great wet 
canal! 

He was so sick at the nearness of the 
horrid water he didn’t even mew out for 
help—as for swimming, he couldn’t have 
kept himself floating an instant he was so 
heavy with fright. I saw it all from the 
big hotel opposite and supposed it was all 
over with Tommagno. Just then, how- 
ever, a fruit seller came by with his gon- 
dola heaped up with al! the wonderful 
Italian grapes and peaches and melons. ° 
In he reached after the drowning pussy 
and dropped him on his coat to get his 
breath. At first it was all too strange to 
dare breathe at all, but by and by Tom- 
magno lifted his head and realized that if 
he wasn’t half drowned and didn’t need a 
week to make his toilet, he was having 
the most exciting time in his life. 

And the rest of the story is that the 
gondolier took him for his own—out to 
his own home beyond the great lagoon, 
where there are back yards and birds; and 
often when there is fruit to be sold to the 
great hotels he lets Tommagno curl up on 
his coat and enjoy the evening air as lux- 
uriously as any other languid sight-seer. 
So Ala is quite forgotten and in these bet- 
tered conditions Tommagno is even a little 
ashamed now to tell any one that his 
father ever walked the station picket 

oints for soldi! 





Library Symbolism 


The character of a great library is not 
seen alone inits books. Its architecture 
and adornments teach not less than its 
literature. The Churchman compares the 
new Congressional Library in Washington 
with the Public Library in Boston, much 
to the advantage of the latter: 

The most striking contrast between the 
buildings is to be seen by setting beside 
the pagan myths pictured in the Congres- 
sional Library the stately procession of 
the Hebrew prophets, presently to end in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Abbey’s 
splendid series of the quest of Sir Galahad 
seeking the Holy Grail. The difference 
in meaning, in ideal, in impression, be- 
tween these Christian pictures, even if 
treated in a somewhat classical way, and 
the nymphs and graces and classic divini- 
ties of the library at Washington is like 
the difference between a religion of truth 
and present power and a religion natu- 
rally and fitly obsolete. 





If I have learned any valuable lesson 
‘in my life, itis this, that no one’s feelings 
are a measure of eternal facts.—George 
MacDonald. 








Closet and Hltar 


Fear not, little flock, for it ts your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. 





My heart can have no rest unless it 
leans on Jesus wholly, and then it feels 
his peace. But I am apt to leave my 
resting place, and when I ramble from it 
my heart will quickly brew up mischief. 
Some evil temper now begins to boil, or 
some care would fain perplex me, or some 
idol wants to please me, or some dead- 
ness or some lightness creeps upon my 
spirit, and communion with my Saviour 
is withdrawn. When these thorns stick 
in my flesh, I do not try, as heretofore, to 
pick them out with my own needle, but 
carry all complaints to Jesus, casting 
every care upon him. His office is to 
save, and mine to look for help.—John 
Berridge. 





In time of disheartenment give double 
thanks. First, that the ground of our 
confidence is out of reach. ‘Our life is 
hid with Christ in God.” Next, that our 
Elder Brother is never out of reach. We 
cannot touch our confidence to destroy it. 
We cannot lose or miss our Helper and 
Defense. 





O Thou who canst not change, 
While, with the ebb and flow 

Of our swift mood, our feelings range 
And doubts with changes grow, 

In our contendings intervene 

And bring us to thy peace serene. 


As in the tempest’s shock 
To the fixed earth we fly, 
As in the shadow of the rock 
We wait ’till heats go by, 
From our heart’s tumult and distress 
We hide us in thy changelessness. 





There be many Christians most like 
unto young sailors, who think the shore 
and the whole land doth move when they 
ship, and they themselves are moved. 
Just so not a few do imagine that God 
moveth, and saileth, and changeth places 
because their giddy souls are under sail 
and subject to alteration, to ebbing and 
flowing. But the foundation of the Lord 
abideth sure.—Samuel Rutherford. 





In the darkest hour I give thanks to 
God that his love is independent of my 
feelings. In the brightest mood I see 
how infinitely it transcends my thought. 





© God our Heavenly Fatber, in thee 
our changing bearts bave bope, because 
thou cbangest not. Wave mercy on our 
varying moods and keep us ever in thy 
steadfast peace. Remove our faitb 
from quicksands of our own beart’s 
feeling tbat it may build witb confi- 
dence on thee. Come in tby love, © 
Lord, to cleanse our bearts and dwell 
therein; and never leave us to our weak 
forebodings or tbe trial of our doubts. 
Wie rest upon thy perfect knowledge of 
our life and need. According to tby 
gtace and our capacity make us like 
Cbrist in all bumility and service. Upon 
thee we cast our care, for thou bast 
called and quickened us, and thougb our 
tides of feeling ebb and flow, the pure 
pose of tby love can never change. So 
gtant us rest of quiet and unswerving 
faith tbrougb Jesus Cbrist our Lord. 
Amen, 
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Tangles 


41. CHARADE 
To FIRST is to injure or maim; 
Reversed, and at times ’tis the same. 
To LAST is skilled work; and, again, 
A LAST vexes peace-loving men. 
The WHOLE, as is well known, 
Has a tegument hard as stone. 

NILLOR. 


42. MIXED-UP TOWNS 

Thrown into pi, the names of certain Amer- 
ican towns have the following meanings: 1. 
Do not sigh convulsively. 2. Caution those 
persons. 3. The workmen at the warehouse. 
4, Turned out to be refined. 5. Wandered. 
6..Men. 7. Given strength. 8. Misfortunes 
of a refage. 9. The god of shepherds lubri- 
catesan Asiaticcountry. 10. Nothing farther. 

PAUL. 


43. TRANSPOSITION 
O. thou beautiful ONE, 
That TWO here in the sun, 
While the waves kiss thy feet and will never have 
done ; 
Like a tropical queen, 
Smiling, calm and serene, 
With a crown of palm-plumes and a mantle of green. 
The remote northern shore 
I’ll remember no more, 
Till this sea-circled Eden I’ll stay and explore. 
But I nowhere can see 
E’en a fence or a THREE, 
And the dwellings are hardly inviting to me, 
Built without bricks or FOUR, 
Not the ghost of a floor, 
And with only a hole where there should be a door, 
Yet the natives all thrive 
Like the palm trees and FIVE— 
Just the happiest, laziest creatures alive. 
M. C. 8. 


44. BIRD ANAGRAMS 


Will and I have been hunting birds, but I 
shall not go again. (1) One tried to decoy us 
away from her nest of young, but could not 
make that RUSE GO. The next (2) we saw 
was a dear little bird, a sort of flycatcher, 
and when I saw him killed IWEPT. I also 
felt sad when (3) the next bright, pretty fel- 
low fell, but Will when he saw the WRECK 
*POOED” at my scruples, and so when he 
aimed at (4) the next bird I called him 
CRUEL W. And as I still objected to his 
shooting (5) the next this made BUB 
“RILED” a little, and as he discovered 
(6) still another bit of game he told me to go 
back to camp, for I was not IN PLACE ata 
shooting party. He also said he meant to 
have (7) at least one other kind; I might 
HEAT PANS in order to be ready to cook it 
for supper. And as I turned back, while (8) a 
lovely bird sang overhead in an elm, he cried 
after me, ‘‘O RE-OIL my bicycle while you 
are about it, too! ’’ DOROTHEA. 


45. RIDDLE 
Viewed by mothers with a sigh, 
When I come beneath their eye, 
Most unfortunate am I. 


And the father parts with pain 
From his hardly-earned gain, 
When my rights I do maintain. 
BITTER SWEET. 


ANSWERS 

37. La-cerate, la-conic, la-borer, la-tent. 

38. 7.8154 acres. The author reaches this re- 
sult by the following operation: a triangle is drawn 
on the centers of the three circles, when it appears 
that this triangle incloses one-sixth of each circle— 
that is, half a circle—in addition to the space in the 
center. Therefore the area of each half-circle is 
equal to one acre less than the contents of the 
triangle, one side of which is equal to the diameter 
ofacircle. The rest is done by ordinary rules, but 
perhaps the author should explain these rules. - 

39. Washing-ton. 

40. 1. Hoarse. 2. Horse. 3. Hose. 4. Hoe, 5. 
He. 


C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, Ct., conquered 35; 
E. 8. H., West Hartford, Ct., 34, 35, 36; 8. E.A., 
Newport, R. I., 36; Mary T. Caldwell, 33, 34, 35, 
36; J. B. L., Lowell, Mass., 34, 36; Mrs. H. C. 











Whittlesey, Middletown, Ct., 31; Mrs. 8. W. Hol. 
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ton, Newburyport, Mass., 36; J. M. 8. W., Port. 
land, Me., 33, 34, partly 35, 36; M. H. D., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., 33, 34, 35, 36; H. P. P., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., 34, 36. 








Reduced Prices 


E recently purchased 
several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and 
skirtings at much below 
their actual value. This 
enabies us to inaugurate 
the biggest Reduced Price 
Sale that we have ever an- 
nounced, You now bave 
an opportunity of secur. 
ing a stylish garment at a 
reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
No. 740.—This is a new 
Eton suit, especia'ly de. 
signed for Summer wear, 
The revers of the jacket 
are trimmed with hand. 
some embroidery, and 
both jacket and skirt are 
- trimmed with fine braid 
and pearl buttons. We 
make this suit of thor- 
A oughly shrunk piqué, 
No. 740. duck, denim or crash. Itis 
delightfully cool for Summer wear. The stores charge 
$12 for a garment of this kind. Our price has been $7.75. 


Reduced Price for this Sale, $5.17. 
Weare also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom : 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; hzve been 86 to #16. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue ; and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be re- 
turned and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samp'es and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St, New York. 








Whichever Way 
you look at it 


Electro-Silicon 


is the best 


SILVER POLISH 
in every Bees: 


ee lets. 
Trial quantity for cag 


The Electr 2 Silico, Oy 











You are sure that 


| Ss i , 
| Switft’s 
Silver Leaf Lard is purity perfection, 
and all lard. 
Premium Hams make a breakfast fit 
for royalty, and Americans, 


Premium Bacon, an appe- 
os which makes everything else taste 


= oReat Extract, as good as the best — 
the concentrated strength of the best beef, 
z with a flavor all its own. 
Jersey Butterine, you'couldn’t tell it 
from the best butter,— healthy, wholesome, 
clean. 
Cotosuet — the perfect vegetable short- 
ening — digestible and healthy. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


Resend Sips Sete Me See ON St. Paul 


as. 
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The Conversation Corner 


printed news from the two Oka- 

yama orphans, in whom the Corner- 
ers had taken so much interest in years 
past. O Sumi San, one of them, had be- 
come Mrs. Horige and was caring for 
thirty small orphans on the Asylum farm 
in Hyuga. O Hana San, the other girl in 
the Okayama Asylum, whose support we 
have assumed for several years, was re- 
ported as still there, and the promise 
made that “if the Cornerers show any 
further interest in her, they should cer- 
tainly see a new picture of her face not 
many months hence.” The Cornerers 
have shown interest by their gifts towards 
her continued maintenance in the Oka- 
yama Home, and now the “new picture” 
appears, with this note from Dr. Pettee 
of Japan, now in this country: 


Po: months ago (Feb. 16) we 


Dear Mr. Martin : Here is the long-promised, 
up-to-date photograph of your Japanese grand- 
child, O Hana San, the Flower of your Corner 
family. It seems that just as my letter asking 
for her picture reached Okayama, Superin- 
tendent Ishii was about deciding to send the 
girl to Osaka to become a servant. On learn- 
ing that your Cornerers were interested anew 
in O Hana San he was delighted and said, 
“Then I will keep her in the Asylum till we 
can hear from America again. I very much 
wish the girl could be sent to Kobe College or 
some other Christian school, for she is thor- 
oughly good and a very faithful student.’ 
Miss Kajiro, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege [1895], who is now at the head of the Oka- 
yama Girls’ School, where our little friend has 
been studying sewing the past year, speaks of 
her in this way, ‘‘ What a nice girl O Hana 
San is! She triesso hard todo what is right.’ 
It will cost at least $40 or $50 a year to give 
this worthy orphan a fuller education, includ- 
ing clothes and travelingexpenses. What say 
O Hana San’s Corner friends? J. H. P. 


Well, what do they.say? It is my be- 
lief that the sum named is a reasonable 
one, and considerably lower than would 
be necessary to keep a girl in college in 
this country, especially if traveling ex- 
penses and clothing are counted in! I 
see by my memorandum book that $18.31 
is already to the credit of O Hana San in 
the Corner treasury. That is nearly 
enough for a year’s sojourn in the Asy- 
lum. But shall we not raise the re- 
mainder and put “‘ Miss Flower” in col- 
lege atonce? I pause for a reply. 

Meantime, here are samples of what 
some of our members have already said 
about it. 

PLyYMouTH, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our Junior Endeavor 
Society sends you —— for the Japanese or- 
phan.... F. @. Cc. 


The next letter is still shorter: “For 
Japan—from a Sunday school class of 
girls in Andover Chapel Church ’’—but it 
inclosed a check! 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a new — 
for the O Hana San scholarship. ... One 
of my Christmas presents was a picture of 
the Sistine Madonna. I like it very much 
and I wish I could see the real painting. In 
my vacation I go to Holyoke to see my 

grandpa. Good-by. CaRL P 


The next time you are in Dresden drop 
in at the Museum and see Raphael’s fa- 
mous masterpiece. “Meantime, the next 
time you are in the Cambridge Library 
ask the lady there to let you see the ac- 


count of it, with accompanying pictures, 
in Duff’s Some Famous Paintings and 
Their Homes. If I ride past your house, 
I shall stop and ask you if you learned 
why it is called the Sistine Madonna. 
You would better go to Holyoke about 
these days, when you can see the Presi- 
dent! 
LAWRENCE, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old and 
have been thinking of writing to you for some 
time. I come down to see my grandma nearly 
every Saturday and read the Conversation 
Corner, and the little sparrows come in the 
yard because my grandma feeds them. They 
are just eating their supper now. I would 
like to belong to the Corner, and will send 
—— cents for the O Hana San scholarship. 
GERTRUDE K, 


This is the time for children to be out 
of doors and see the flowers and the birds 
and all the curious and interesting things 
of nature. Here is what one girl writes: 








JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 
... My tadpoles are getting on finely, and 
are all aliveand happy. Many of them have 
one little leg now. This afternoon I gave 
them some roast beef, and they all swarmed 
around and ate a whole lot of it. They are 
being trained at the Girls’ Latin School, and 
all the teachers and scholars are interested in 
them. One teacher said I ought to get up a 
choir among them, for there surely were some 
basses and tenors. HELEN W. 


A tadpole choir surely would be a nov- 
elty, but if they have been admitted at 
the ‘Girls’ Latin” in Boston we may ex- 
pect anything! Two or three days ago a 
Corner boy from an ancient town near 
Boston visited me, and I sent him up 
with another boy to see the Pond. After 
a while they returned with an old box 
half full of water and tadpoles and other 
marine animals they had captured. A 
little fellow away on a visit writes about 
his experiences. His letter is evidently 
“dictated ”’: 


...+ We all went to see the ‘any goats. 
They were very little, not as big as your kitty. 


They eated their dinner, so we could see them. 
And they both eated at once. We saw some 
very small chickens, about as big as Tom’s 
fist. Yesterday I saw a real bear on top of a 
wagon. He was very slow and stupid looking 
for a live bear. I have seen lots of boats and 
water. Good-by. JAMES, 


Bicycling in a country town the other 
day I saw a company of children and 
grown-up people and tents on the grounds 
of a grammar school, and went in to see 
what it was. It seemed to be a school 
fair of some kind. On one little tent I 
saw this sign, “My PETS, 5 cTs.’’ Inside 
was a little boy surrounded by coops and 
cageg. In one were two bantam roosters, 
in another a little pig, then two pigeons, 
then two rabbits, an Angora cat, two 
ducks, two kittens, some chickens and a 
small calf—only he was not in a box. 
The boy was very happy in showing his 
home-made menagerie. Could any of you 
collect from your own farmhouse one so 
large as that? 

And now I think I will add a very 
interesting squirrel story from a lady 
in Maine, even if the Old Folks lose 
their part of the Corner altogether this 
week. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Are the children as much 
interested in squirrels as they are in cats? If 
they are here is a true story for them. Our 
home has a good many trees around it, and 
we have always seen a squirrel or two run- 
ning about the lawn from time to time, but 
last fall the woodshed was invaded by a fat, 
red fellow. Judging from the tearing up of 
old umbrella coverings and the carrying of 
horse-chestnuts, he evidently intended to 
spend the winter there. As we didn’t care 
for a tenant, a cage rat-trap was set and Mr. 
Squirrel after much deliberation on his part 
walked into it. He was carried to the woods 
a short distance away and set at liberty. In 
about two days he was back again. The trap 
was set again and the squirrel caught, this 
time to be deported for abouta mile. Result 
—a few days later, squirrel again in the shed! 

This was too much. After the foolish fel- 
low had got himself caught for the third time 
we decided on a long, roundabout tramp with 
the trap to a lonely spot in some woods, be- 
yond a river, on the other side of the town. 
The distinguishing mark of this funny gentle- 
man was the ownership of only one ear, in- 
stead of two. Our shed was quite free from 
squirrels all through the winter, but in the 
spring, after the snow went off, there was 
found on the grass in front of the house the 
dead body of a squirrel—and he had only one 
ear. Was it the same squirrel? And had he 
perished in a last attempt to return to his 
home? What do the Cornerers think ? 

Miss H. 


P. 8. And now D. F. sends me a proof 
of the above, with a note: “Please add 
about this much ’’—with a long mark of 
his pencil. So I will add that a day or 
two ago I spent an hour ina high school 
competition for prizes for original pieces. 
Two of them had this novel subject, “A 
Morning Walk of a —— Ornithologist,” 
the blank being the name of the town 
where I was. To me they were the most 
interesting of all the pieces, for they told 
in a simple, intelligent way what a girl 
and a boy, having eyes to see and ears to 
hear, could learn about birds in an or- 
dinary “morning walk.” I came away 
as soon as the pieces were read, but I 
heard afterwards that one of the pieces 
took a prize—and I was glad of it! 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 8 


The meeting was led by Mrs. E. S. Tead of 
Somerville, who chose for her subject the 
vision of Ezekiel, dwelling especially on the 
river whose course is marked by the life 
which springs up wherever its influence is 
felt. As this river started at the altar, so the 
river of the kingdom started at the cross, and 
we can mark its vivifying progress through 
all the world. 

Japan being the subject on the prayer cal- 
endar for the week and the names of Miss 
Denton and Mrs. Curtis being given, Mrs. 
Cary made special mention of their valuable 
services—one in active missionary work, the 
other in self forgetfulness and patience dur- 
ing three years of invalidism. She also called 
attention to the peculiar trials which beset 
the graduates from mission schools as they 
go back to homes and villages where there is 
not a Christian to sympathize with them. 

Mrs. De Forest told of a unique birthday 
party given by Mrs. Learned, to which she in- 
vited thirty women to give bits from their 
Christian experience. Mrs. Pettee gave an 
interesting account of the practical work and 
training given by Mr. Ishii to the boys in the 
orphanage under his care. Miss Lamson 
spoke of the severe loss sustained in the sud- 
den death of Miss Katherine B. Fraser in 
South Boston on Wednesday afternoon. (A 
fuller reference appears elsewhere in this 
paper). Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt led in prayer, 
remembering especially the bereaved family 
and the depleted station at Varna. 

Mrs. Denio of Bangor spoke of the four 
missionaries who have gone from Bangor to 
Van, giving a peculiar interest in that station 
to those in that locality. Mrs. Schneider al- 
luded to the great results of the day of prayer 
in Kobe College, where eight students con- 
fessed Christ atthat time. As with this meet- 
ing the weekly gathering for prayer will be 
discontinued until September, the Mizpah 
benediction made a fitting close to the services 
of the year. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 

BRIDGMAN 
Spiritual Growth. 


BY REV. H. A. 

Topic, June 25-July 1. 
Mark 4: 26-32. 

If we examine ourselves to discover tokens 
of growth, we ought not to look only for con- 
ventional signs of progress. Every sincere 
soul may fairly take comfort to himself from 
every proper sign of advance, even though he 
may have been trained to exact of himself 
certain prescribed feelings. It is told of 
Bishop Hannington, in his delightful me- 
moir, that it gratified him exceedingly in his 
early Christian years to find that he enjoyed 
more keenly as he went on the gathering of 
Christian believers for prayer, and he de- 
rived much encouragement from the fact. 
This is certainly one true gauge of progress, 
but it is not the only one. A man is growing 
spiritually if he is growing morally, if he 
finds an increasing hatred in his heart of 
sham and cant, if his ethical standard for 
himself and others is constantly advancing, 
if he loves justice and does mercy, and tries 
to walk humbly before his God from day to 
day. Moreover, one of the truest tokens of 
growth is discontent with present attain- 
ments. If that be absent, it is a question 
whether one is growing at all. 





Spiritual growth is dependent upon the 
use of the forces which make for that end. 
As well might the sailor undertake to cross 
the ocean without adjusting his canvas to the 
winds as for the spiritually-minded man to 
expect to make steady advance to the holy 
life without having every chamber of his soul 
open to the breezes that bring to him the 
ozone and the impulse of the spiritual world. 
It is hard work trying to pull one’s self up by 
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one’s boot straps. If the Bible makes any- 
thing clear it is the truth that the man who 
really wants to be better can command the 
aid of mighty supernatural forces, and by 
them be lifted to higher levels. O let us not 
think that any multiplication of machinery, 
any new methods, any patent devicer, can 
take the place of daily reliance upon and ap- 
peal for those spiritual forces with which the 
busy world in which we move is crowded, 
even though they are not visible to mortal 
eyes. 





And there must be an ideal of growth to 
spur us on, both when we think we have done 
fairly well and also to clarify our thought 
concerning the exact goal toward which we 
are moving. The appeal of abstract goodness 
and purity and kindness sometimes fails to 
take deep hold of us. From ethical maxims 
we look away to incarnate truth and love in 
Christ. How it simplifies this matter of try- 
ing to be good and to grow spiritually. There, 
on the shining hights far away and yet not 
altogether unapproachable, stands the great 
model. And’he stands there, not to mock us 
as we feebly try to follow in his steps, but to 
beckon and cheer us onward. Spiritual 
growth, reduced to its simplest terms, is stead- 
ily increasing the life with Christ. Who of 
us does not want to move toward that ideal? 
Who of us with God’s help is not able to 
realize it more every day ? 


Cc. E. NOTES 


The report of the State secretary May 16 showed 
one more than 1,000 societies in Massachusetts. 

Park Place Endeavorers, Providence, R. I., have 
begun to hold open air Sunday afternoon services 
on the church steps. 

An active secretary reports the gathering of hints 
and helps into “committee envelopes,” a work- 
ers’ exchange, to which all have access. 

The semiannual meeting of the New York City 
Union was held June 3. Addresses were made by 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson, Secretary Baer and others: 

A memorial to the late lamented Dr. J. C. French 
is bemg considered by New Jersey C. E.’s. It will 
probably take the form of a new building for the 
Men’s [ndustrial Home. a 

General Secretary Baer returned last week from 
his English trip. The London committee of 200 
has already made extensive plans for the 1900 
convention. Crystal Palace has been secured for 
an opening demonstration. 

Not “what may chance to be left’’ does the ideal 
Junior society give to missions, but the funds are 
carefully divided. Dollars for benevolence are al- 
ways kept separate from the expenses, so the chil- 
dren learn the true spirit and method of giving. 





Best Answers. VI. 


The approach of the summer leads us to 
propose that our next subject for general 
discussion relate to the uses and advantages 
of vacation seasons. We should like to call 
forth a large number of replies based on 
practical experience, touching profitable and 
pleasurable ways of spending one’s holidays. 
We shall be glad to have as specific sugges- 
tions as possible, and hints of any sort that 
would lead one to reap the largest advan- 
tage from this period. We therefore ask for 
Vacation Suggestions for persons who have 
from two to four weeks at their disposal. 
We hope that those who reply will draw 
upon personal knowledge of delightful trips. 
It is desirable that replies should be kept 
within 200 words, and they must ream this 
office on or before July 4. For the best sug- 
gestion we will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 
and the Century Gallery of Eminent Portraits. 
For the second best suggestion we will send 
the Century Gallery. Address all communi- 
cations to Best ANSWERS, Care The Congre- 
gationalist. 





So long as the word God endures in a lan- 
guage will it direct the eyes of men upward. 
It is with the Eternal as with the sun, which, 
if but its smallest part can shine uneclipsed, 
prolongs the day and gives its rounded image 
in a dark chamber.— Richter. 
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A healthy, fully developed child 

is the result of proper feeding and 

sanitary surroundings. By proper 
feeding we mean, giving a food that 
is adapted to the needs and condition 
of an infant. Mellin’s Food 1s that 
kind of a food; by varying the pro- 
portions of Mellin’s Food and milk 
any modification may be obtained; 
with some foods it is only dilution,— 
more water, less food;— dilution is 
not modification. Mellin’s Food is a 
true modifier of cow’s milk ; it makes } 
the milk more digestible and makes it 
like the natural food. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send herewith photograph of 
our baby, Mary Emily, who has 
been raised chiefly on Mellin’s 
Food. She is the very “picture” 
of health, and like all others who 
have taken Mellin’s Food under 
my observation, has grown rapidly 
and accumulated an abundance of 
flesh, every part developing with a 
natural symmetry. I have pre- 
scribed Mellin’s Food for more 
than 4 years, and have reaped a @ 
happy harvest in each prescrip- ¢ 
tion. N. L. French, M. D., 
Wartburg, Tenn. 













Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 

















Send for 
Chustvated 
Catalogue, 


16 West 23d Street. 
166 Broadway. 

504 Fulton Street. 
169 Tremont Street. 





New York: { 


Brookiyr: 
Boston: 
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LITERATURE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 


The author of this work is Prof. S. N. Patten 
of the University of Pennsylvania. His book 
is a study of the economic interpretation of 
history and his purpose is to present a theory 
of history through concrete illustration. He 
has chosen English history for his endeavor, 
feeling that conditions and circumstances have 
made English thought more normal and uni- 
form than that of other nations. It may be 
well to present his theory in his own words: 


Survival is determined and progress created 
by a struggle for the requisites of which the 
supply is insufficient. ‘These requisites are 
the goods for which men strive or the means 
by which they may avert evils. A group of 
such definite objects, upon which the life and 
happiness of each race depends, always ex- 
ists. The environment formed by this group 
of economic objects surrounding and sup- 
porting a given race changes with the several 
objects in which the interests of the race are 
centered. With the new objects come new 
activities and new requisites for survival. To 
meet these new conditions the motives, in- 
stincts and habits of the race are modified ; 
new modes of thought are formed ; and thus, 
by the modification of institutions, ideals, 
and customs all the characteristics of the 
civilization are reconstracted. These changes 
take place in a regular order; the series re- 
peats itself in each environment. In its am- 
plification and illustration lies the economic 
interpretation of history [p. vi.]. 


The psychological application of this theory 
is explained in the first chapter. The second 
discusses the antecedents of English thought, 
touching upon primal economic conditions, 
the early Germans, the Catholic supremacy, 
economic influences of the early church, the 
effect of the discoveries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the church program and various social 
facts and problems, together with the new 
wave of sensualism and its effects. The effect 
of climate upon character and the development 
of some of the ideas which have been promi- 
nent in social and religious thought ever since, 
and which were due to economic conditions, 
are considered significantly in this chapter. 
The third chapter is a study of Calvinism and 
its relation to life, literature and religion. 
Here the author’s conception of Puritanism 
fills a prominent place, but in some respects it 
is inexact. Why does he assume that the 
Puritans lived much indoors and therefore 
were less vigorous physically than others, 
and subject to mental and moral impressions 
which a more out-of-door life would have 
changed? A large part of this chapter con- 
tains an analysis and discussion of the writ- 
ings and influence of Hobbes, Locke and the 
Deists, and the result of their intellectual 
movement is declared to have been the inde- 
pendence of morality and the separating of 
the Paritans into two classes. 

The next chapter treats of the Moralists 
and the writings of Hume and Adam Smith, 
and of the religious revival led by Whit- 
field and Wesley, and the influence of Adam 
Smith and Wesley combined is held to have 
accomplished a great change in the English 
people. Methodism and economies both tend, 
says the author, to create a non-moral state 
of mind, which has remained a marked char- 
acteristic of English civilization. The fifth 
chapter deals with the economists, with Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, Mill, Darwin and others, and 
with the English poets, the Oxford movement 
and the new religious ideal; that is to say, 
the substitution of the thought of a mission- 
ary Christ for a suffering Christ—a substitu- 
tion, by the way, which has never taken place 
in any such sense or to any such extent as 
the author claims—and the change from the 
thought of God as a governor to the thought 
of him as a father. The last chapter points 
out the harmony of religious and economic 
concepts, the former having become utilita- 
rian and the latter racial, and both working 
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together with substantially the same methods 
and ideals, the result being the unity of the 
English race and a distinctively national char- 
acter in its civilization. Socialism is declared 
to overemphasize the mechanical aids to prog- 
ress and to be repugnant to many of the ac- 
tive members of the race. 

The new environment is outlined at some 
length. Itis explained as due to the greater 
cheapness of food and an increasing sugar 
diet. A liquor diet is no longer essential, and 
a strong reaction against drinking habits has 
setin. Great economic forces, represented by 
the inflaence of capitalism, together with the 
degenerating effects of liquor, are forcing 
the contest for supremacy and giving men of 
action better prospects of ultimate victory. 
The old deductive assumptions of the natural 
theology gradually are losing their hold, yet 
the thought of the sacrifice of the higher for 
the lower life, the principle of incarnation, is 
becoming vital in English thought. The cap- 
italistic instinct, which leads men to have 
confidence in remote results, strengthens the 
tendency toward belief in the unseen. The 
laws of life, of reason and of economics when 
combined present a plan of the universe in 
which revealed religion proves the premises 
which natural religion has established. 

The volume is somewhat technical yet ex- 
ceedingly practical. Its premises do not al- 
ways seem to be well taken and some of its 
inferences are extravagant. It is suggestive 
rather than conclusive, but it is abundantly 
worth reading and is full of strong meat. It 
ends in a surprisingly religious tone, in view 
of some of the impressions made by its earlier 
pages. Evidently it is intended to be har- 
monious with the purposes and work of 
Christianity. Whether the somewhat ma- 
terial and mechanical views of the develop- 
ment of early Christian thought and truth are 
to be substantiated is a question. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to note the author’s 
view of prayer and praise. 

A great emphasis upon prayer is necessary 
in evil days when disasters, disorders, and 
privations are of frequent occurrence. Prayer 
is the attitude taken by religious enthusiasts 
when the hopelessness of human effort becomes 
apparent. The older attitude toward God 
was one of praise, and men are inclined to 
adopt it in time of prosperity, pleasure and 
optimism. Prayer may be said to be a motor 
collapse; praise a motor outburst. The one 
comes naturally in states of exhaustion and 
depression ; the other is a natural outlet of 
surplus energy [p. 358). 


This is a generalization far too sweeping. 
[Macmillan Co. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Rev. M. F. Sadler’s Commentary on James, 
Peter, John and Jude [Macmillan Co. $1.50] 
continues his now familiar series. It deserves 
the same favor which the earlier volumes 
seem to have received. It is a good publica- 
tion for common use.——A second edition, 
newly revised, of George Miiller’s famous 
Life of Trust [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50] is 
out in a neat volume with an introductory and 
a concluding chapter by Rey. Dr. J. R. Miller. 
The last chapter describes the close of Mr. 
Miiller’s life. The book has long been a 
precious one to many Christians.— Why 
Men Do Not Go to Church [Funk & Wagnalls. 
60 cents], by Rev. Cortland Myers, discusses 
the faults of the church, the faults of the 
men and the faults of society, with judicious 
and pertinent suggestions. 

The Religion of Mr. Kipling [M. F. Mans- 
field & A. Wessels. 50 cents] is a study of 
some of Mr. Kipling’s religious opinions as 
depicted by passages in his writings. It is a 
tempting little book and enters appreciatively 
into the deeper, more thoughtful work of the 
distinguished author.— Gospel Seed for 
Busy Sowers (E. H. Revell Co. 50 cents] isa 
compilation by J. Ellis, which contains hints 
to Christian workers, outlines for Bible read- 
ings, and various topics and other miscellane- 
ous matter of a religious and practical charac- 
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ter.—Bible Stories (New Testament) [Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents] is a new volume in the 
Modern Reader’s Bible series, a companion 
volume to the series of Old Testament stories 
which we recently noticed. It ts a pleasant 
and valuable addition to the series. 


STORIES 


It is a creditable and spirited character 
study and a striking love story which Adeline 
C. Lust has written in A Tent of Grace 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. The hostil- 
ity of the German people to the Jewish race 
is a leading feature of the plot, but the story 
is pre eminently a romance of a striking and 
attractive character, The style is fine, and 
the book is heartily to be commended.—— 
Another character study, and one of unusual 
profoundness and skill, is Beatrice Harra- 
den’s new book, The Fowler [$1.50]. It is 
much the superior of any of her early writ- 
ings and is a penetrating and masterful work. 
It treats of a repulsive subject—the syste- 
matic attempt of a powerful mind to fascinate 
and dominate a woman’s character and life so 
as to ruin her ideals and demoralize her ca- 
reer without actually passing beyond the 
bounds of accepted legal or moral usage. But 
the story of this foul scheme and of its defeat 
is a delicate and at times brilliant piece of 
work. 

The adventurer and the promoter of great 
financial schemes comes to the front in the 
Passing of Prince Rozan [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], by John Bickerdyke. It is a 
lively story, as interesting as it is improbable, 
and it illustrates the triumph of virtue over vice 
in an unhackneyed and amusing manner. — 
A Civilian Attaché (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
72 cents], by Helen D. Brown, is a narrative 
of one of our own frontier army posts. It 
supplies a mild love story in military sur- 
roundings. It is good for light reading on a 
journey.—Mr. N. A. Jennings’s A Texas 
Ranger (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], al- 
though biographical in form, is practically a 
story of frontier life, and it describes pictur- 
esquely and realistically experiences common 
enough in the Southwest as late as the early 
seventies, but already out of date and never 
likely to be repeated. It deals with primitive 
conditions and rough and often illegal, if not 
wicked, life, but it is valuable as an historical 
picture. 

Tiverton Tales [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 50] is a collection of short stories, by Alice 
Brown, which portrays with fidelity and 
spirit the common, as well as at times the un- 
common, life of plain people in a rural village. 
The author goes deep into real life, as such 
people live it, and knows how to photograph 
it skillfully for the benefit of others. The 
book will meet with a hearty welcome.—— 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s The Queen of 
the Swamp and other Plain Americans 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $125] is equally 
graphic and lifelike in its pictures of Western 
people and their ideas and doings. It is in- 
teresting and represents constructive work of 
a high order. 

United States Consul-General Rounsevelle 
Wildman, at Hong Kong, apparently has 
made studies ef other portions of the Orient, 
and his book, Tales of the Malayan Coast 
{Lothrop Pub. Co. $100], is made up of 
sketches growing out of nine years’ travel 
and experience in the regions described. 
They reproduce social atmosphere and local 
coloring with success and enable the reader 
to realize in a high degree what life and man- 
ners in that part of the world are like.——Mr. 
R. V. Risley’s book, Men’s Tragedies [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50), is a series of short charac: 
ter studies, mostly gloomy and depressing, 
They discuss the Man Who Loved, the Man 
Who Hated, Cared, Fell, Sneered, Died, etc., 
are German in scene and surroundings, pessi- 
mistic in influence and dreary in tone. 


POETICAL 


Within the Hedge [Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $1.00], by Miss Martha G. Dickinson, a 
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near relative of the late Emily Dickinson, is a 
striking collection of short poems. They are 
not easy to be understood in full, although 
surface meanings can be readily caught. They 
repay reflection and will be favorites with the 
more thoughtful and meditative class of read- 
ers. ‘They are the outgrowth of a deeper than 
common experience of life, or else of an un- 
usually profound habit of reflection, and, 
whether suggested by nature or by intercourse 
with others, they are elevated in character. 
More of them are somber than are joyful, yet 
they cannot be called depressing. They will 
take a strong hold upon some, while others 
will pass them by as too abstruse. There isa 
certain freshness and force about their poeti- 
cal quality which is attractive, and they cer- 
tainly stand out clearly against the background 
of ordinary poetry. A number of the contents 
of this book already have appeared in our own 
or other columns. 

An Epic of the Soul (T. Whittaker. $1.00) 
contains in a number of short poems, similar 
in form, the outline of a human experience, 
which, passing through a pericd of despair 
and distress, emerged at last into spiritual 
confidence and peace. It is a strong and help- 
ful and also thoroughly poetical rendering of 
history into verse. 

When Love Is Lord [F. A. Stokes Co.}, by 
Tom Hall, contains two or three scores of 
short poems about love, of which most are 
comical, some are parodies, all are lively and 
entertaining and a few stimulate the higher 
nature. It is a pleasant little book of its kind. 


EDUCATIONAL 


In Social Phases of Education [Macmillan 
Co. $1.25] Mr. Samuel T. Dutton has embod- 
ied not only the results of an expert’s research, 
but the practical fruitage of successful terms 
of school supervision in places like Brookline, 
where the free public system has been carried 
to a high degree of efficiency. He is a pro- 
found believer in the new education—that 
approach to the child which, instead of cram- 
ming him with a mass of unrelated and easily 
forgotten facts, draws forth and develops his 
innate powers and fits him for broad and use- 
ful living. No less firm is his faith in the 
public schools as a silent, constant, mighty 
force that, despite its defects, is welding the 
nation together. ‘This book reflects these fun- 
damental convictions. It also states clearly 
the author’s views concerning courses of study, 
the relation of education to vocation and the 
value of education as a cure for crime. Other 
chapters deal with the School and the Home 
and the Correlation of Educational Forces, 
and here Mr. Dutton lays great stress on 
co-operation between the home, the church 
and the school, to the end that each may do 
its legitimate part toward the redemption of 
society. The Christian tone of the book and 
its ethical quality are as marked as its clear, 
straightforward literary style. Teachers who 
would be enthusiastic and effective in their 
work, parents who would furnish for their 
ehildren the best education available and 
every citizen who would contribute his influ- 
ence toward the bettering of the public schools 
will be stimulated and rewarded by reading it. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s book, Spinoza, His 
Life and Philosophy [Macmillan Co. $3.00), 
has reached its second edition. It was pub- 
lished first some twenty years ago and has 
become familiar to the philosophical world, 
and is recognized as a scholarly and trust- 
worthy account of Spinoza’s history, charac- 
ter and philosophical system. The present 
edition is brought down to date in the chapter 
on Spinoza and Modern Thought, although 
the positions of the earlier edition remain 
substantially as they were.——Mr. D. P. Page’s 
volume, The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing [American Book Co. $1.00], has been ed- 
ited by Mr. E. C. Branson and contains a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. His work, 


which is comprehensive, jadiciaus and valua- 
ble, treats of the spirit, qualifications, habits, 
methods, etc., of the teacher in his work. It 
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is a book from which all educators may derive 
much of profit. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer offers an English trans- 
lation of the Antigone of Sophocles [75 cents]. 
His purpose is to reproduce the dramatic 
spirit of the poem as faithfully as possible. 
Sometimes literalness of rendering seems to 
have been preferred at the sacrifice of natu- 
ralness, but the English reader will find the 
meaning and spirit of the famous play ad- 
mirably presented on the whole.——The Bac- 
chae of Euripides [Ginn & Co. $1.05] is ren- 
dered in the Greek text, together with an 
English translation in verse, by Prof. Alexan- 
der Kerr. The text and the translation ac- 
company each other upon opposite pages. 
The translation appears to be careful and 
successful. 

Prof. Adolph Cohn and Robert Sanderson 
have edited Lesage’s Gil Blas [D. C. Heath & 
Co. 40 cents] for Heath’s Modern Language 
series. There are a few notes in the volume, 
which is tasteful and convenient.— Child 
Life [Macmillan Co. 25 cents], edited by Etta 
A. and Mary F. Blaisdell, is a reader for the 
youngest children and is prettily gotten up. 
—Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner [B. H. San- 
born & Co. 25 cents] is issued as No. 1 of 
a new literature series edited by Dr. J. P. 
Fruit. It is accompanied by an excellent 
illustration and useful notes. 

Two other volumes of Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage series are Geschichte und Miirchen [40 
cents], edited by Lilian Foster, and Stille 
Wasser [35 cents], edited by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. They are in the usual conven- 
ient and appropriate form.——Another vol- 
ume of the same series is Frommel’s Hinge- 
schneit [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents], edited 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, in which the text 
is followed by notes and a copious vocabu- 
lary.——Dr. J. D. M. Ford has edited the com- 
edy, El Si de las Nias [Ginn & Co. 55 cents], 
by Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. It is ed- 
ited for classroom use and there are gram- 
matical references to Ramsay’s Text-Book of 
Modern Spanish. There is also a sketch of 
the author and his work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


President A. S. Draper of the University of 
Illinois, in The Rescue of Cuba (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. $1.00], aims to tell afresh the fa- 
miliar story from the point of view of a special 
student of the world’s struggle for human 
liberty and the development of free govern- 
ment. It is temperate in judgment although 
glowing in style. It presents a spirited study 
of the inner meaning of events as well as of 
their actual courseof occurrence. Itisfor the 
young and they will like it. It is well illus- 
trated. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer has made a reward- 
ing study of Contemporary Spain (Truelove, 
Hanson & Comba. $1.25] as described by her 
novelists, Pedro de Alarcén, Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, Benito Perez Galdos, Armando Pala- 
cis Valdés, and Juan Valera. Under the gen- 
eral headings of Local Description, Religion, 
Politics, Manners and Customs, and Society, 
she has arranged numerous citations bearing 
upon all sorts of customs, types of character 
and experience, etc., and her pags are of un- 
usual interest and value. Whoever contem- 
plates a visit to Spain will do well to read it, 
and thus learn in a degree to see Spain through 
the eyes of Spaniards themselves. 

Among pamphlets which have been received 
recently the following deserve special men- 
tion: The Pentateuchal Question [Cong. Pub. 
Soc. 25 cents], by Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., of 
Japan, noting the reaction in progress in 
Germany against the views of the extreme 
radicals and reiterating the substantial au- 
thenticity of the books of Moses; Christ in 
the Gospel of Mark, by Dr. W. G. Ballantine; 
Christlike Christianity [Revell Co. 10 cents], 
by Rev. Edward Eells; Some Facts Concern- 
ing, Christian Science [10 cents], by Dr. L. A. 
Crandall, of Chicago, denying its claims; 
Some of the Amenities of a Good Old Age,a 
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fine sermon by Rev. L. S. Grout before the 
Windham, Vt., Association of Ministers. 
The Life Story of Rev. Samuel Harrison of 
Pittstield, Mass., an interesting autobiogra- 
phy; Home Duties (Colportage Library], by 
Rev. R. T. Cross, a practical book of sugges- 
tions; the Lincoln House Bulletin, a sum- 
mary and description of the elevating work 
done by one of our Boston settlements; and 
The Philippines and New Possessions [R. H. 
Woodward Co.] describing the islands, their 
scenery, products, etc., and copiously illus- 
trated. 


NOTES 

— The Magazine of Art reproduces at- 
tractively Mr. S. A. Forbes’s sketch for his 
fine panel picture, The Great Fire of London, 
in the Royal Exchange, London. 

— The Studio says that the Colonial 
Dames of Massachusetts offer prizes of $250 
and $150 for the two best pictures or compo- 
sitions embodying the spirit of the colonial 
and provincial periods. 

—— We learn that the Harper-Doubleday « 
McClure combination just announced is to be 
so effected that the Harpers will have most to 
do with the publication of the books and the 
others most to do with the care of the maga- 
zines. It is understood that the magazines of 
both firms are to be continued. 


— General Lew Wallace’s persistent re- 
fusal to allow his famous novel, Ben Hur, to 
be dramatized has been due to his fear lest 
some one’s religious sensitiveness should be 
offended. But such a plan for its presenta- 
tion upon the stage as, in his judgment, can 
offend no one has been suggested to him and 
at last he has given his consent. 


— In England books are becoming fash- 
ionable again for wedding presents. The 
Prince of Wales sent Lord Rosebery’s daugh- 
ter a rare edition of Joachim de Bellay, Lord 
Cairns sent her an illustrated edition of Ra- 
belais, and two of the bishops sent respect- 
ively Pilgrim’s Progress and The Imitation of 
Christ. William Watson gave an edition of 
his own poems. 

—— Apropos of recent charges that many 
publishers cheat authors who deal with them, 
and of the indignant comments upon him, Sir 
Walter Besant, in a communication to The 
Critic, points out, first, that these charges have 
been proven true of many British publishers, 
including some of the best known, and, sec- 
ondly, that they emanated not from him but 
from the Society of Authors. 
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From the Southland 


BY REV. J. G, MERRILL, D, D. 


Southern cities are feeling the impulse of 
good times. Nashville is among the prosper- 
ous centers. It is passing into a vigorous 
urban life. Foreign capital is making invest- 
ments on a large scale. Its own citizens are 
acquiring wealth from the mineral resources 
of the State and employing it to build up the 
capital of the commonwealth. A new union 
station is being built, a system-of viaducts is 
being constructed and on every hand are evi- 
dences of material prosperity. 


The Religious Life 

Of the city is strong. ‘The Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches (all South) are the 
potent factors in maintaining the interests of 
the kingdom. For the major part of the year 
they maintain their individual life, but at 
certain periods unite their forces in a huge 
central structure called the Tabernacle and 
capable of seating 6,000 people. This was 
erected in the palmy days of Sam Jones’s 
campaigns and has witnessed many revival 
scenes, notably, during the Mills meetings in 
the days when he preached a positive gospel 
and by it won multitudes to the Son of God. 
Just now the civic authorities are proving 
themselves allies of the churches. By means 
of enactments passed by the last legislature 
the mayors of cities like Nashvilleare endowed 
with executive might which has hitherto been 
denied them. The present mayor appears to 
appreciate the situation and feel its attendant 
obligations and responsibilities. Gamblers 
and Sunday tipplers are in dismay, and the 
prospect is good that the city, which hitherto 
has surpassed most of the Northern cities in 
its regard for Sunday, will farther outstrip 
them in the race for civic morality and out- 
ward regard for religion. 

Memorial Day 

Is faithfully observed in these parts, but 
attendance upon services is not large, how- 
ever. I was one of the twenty-five auditors 
in the Northern M. E. Church on Memorial 
Day Sunday, where there was a chorus of 
children numbering about the same and an 
equal number of men wearing the badges of 
the veteran. 

On Memorial Day, after a ten miles ride 
through a beautiful suburban district where 
the wheat had in some instances been har- 
vested and the corn was “‘ waist high,’’ where 
the magnolia and the roses charmed the eye, 
the national cemetery was reached. Here 
are found 17,000 headstones, many, very 
many, bearing naught but the number of the 
unknown occupant of the grave beneath, but 
each stone marking the final resting place of 
a Union soldier. The cemetery is charmingly 
located, earefully kept, and is a constant wit- 
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* ness to the fact that the republic remembers 


those who saved it from destruction. The 
Jubilee Singers of Fisk University sang to 
perfection the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and the Star Spangled Banner and one of their 
choicest jubilee songs. Colonel Ruleof Knox- 
ville made an address prepared with great 
care, filled with fervid rhetoric and dexter- 
ously adapted to the era of good feeling that is 
being cultivated between the blue and the gray. 
President Cravath, year after year elected to 
the chaplaincy of the post, did not forget to 
thank the God of nations for the destruction 
of slavery, and found, it seemed to me, as 
hearty an amen to this portion of his prayer 
as to that which referred to the dominant 
race alone. The attendance was not as large 
as at Murfreesboro, thirty miles from Nash- 
ville. The colored people were largely in 
evidence. Most of them, however, evidently 
looked upon the day as an annual picnic, 
very few listening either to the songs or 
address. 

Fisk University 

Surpasses all my expectations. It shows 
the planning of statesmanlike minds and is 
the fruit of the labors of men rarely surpassed 
in self-sacrifice and profound consecration. 
Commencement is in full blast. The usual 
functions of these attractive educational 
hours are observed. Without display, with 
the least possible expense, the institution 
makes known to its large following its prom- 
ise for the future in the terms of-its present 
achievements. 





Principal Fairbairn’s Great 
Speech 

The last annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales will ever be 
remembered by those fortunate enough to have 
heard Principal Fairbairn’s address on Chris- 
tian missions in India, in which he gave the 
result of his study of conditions, political and 
religious. From it we make the following ex- 
cerpts, deeply regretting that we have not the 
space to publish it in extenso. 


THE UBIQUITY AND AUDACITY OF THE 
MISSIONARY 


In the history and action of modern missions 
two things profoundly impress me, their ubiq- 
uity and their audacity. They are every- 
where! There is no land on which the sun 
rises where the foot of the missionary has not 
trod. There is no tongue, however barbaric, 
he has not tried to speak. There are great 
primary human passions that are strong and 
invincible. There is the passion of greed. 
Tempted by it, a man will stay at home and 
assume a thousand disguises, he will clothe 
the meanest selfishness in the most magnifi- 
cent patriotism. He will dress the slightest 
and least human spirit in generous philan- 
thropy, he will try and speak large things 
about empire and civilization when he means 
only his own love of gold and contempt of 
men. Or, he will go abroad. There is no 
point where greed has not made men go. 
Amid Arctic snows and tropic heats it has 
made him live. On poisonous coasts and up 
fever-haunted rivers and in distant jungles he 
has dwelt that he may indulge in his love of 
gain, and, gaining, come back with his gold 
multiplied a thousand-fold. But greater than 
passion or greed stands the enthusiasm for 
humanity. The missionary has gone before 
the trader and beyond the trader. Wherever 
he has gone he has been inspired with a new 
hopefulness for men. He has kept at home 
the sense of duty living. He has carried light 
into dark places, and he has made us feel that 
precious in the sight of God and precious in the 
life of man is that great immortal soul Christ 
died to redeem. But greater than the ubiquity 
is the audacity. ... 

Think what he faces! There is a people 
far older than we, civilized when we were 
savage; there is a people with a classic litera- 
ture older than our own, full of tales and full 
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of heroism dear to the heart of the Hindu- 
There is religion embedded in custom, sur- 
rounded with worship, embalmed in memory, 
consecrated by victory and defeat. There is 
a great social system wherein the individual 
counts for nothing and the caste and the family 
caste protects his all in all. To face that is 
almost like attempting to lift by persuasion 
the earth from its axis. Yet that is what the 
missionary faces in India, lays open to con- 
quest more deeply embedded in the past, more 
profoundly guarded by sacred associations 
than aught the soldier or the civilian can face. 
And he faces it without arms in his hand, 
without any imperial power behind him, faces 
it in the power of a great faith, and he defies 
it to overcome the faith he has. There he 
lives, there he works, but the fact that he does 
not in dismay die, and that he does not in 
shame retreat, that he still lives and still 
works and still carries on his great attempt is 
the grandest example of heroism and of audac- 
ity in the whole history of our English race. 
You cannot think what it means unless you 
go and face it.... 


THE FORCE THAT HOLDS INDIA 


I saw! and I came away feeling this: O if 
our churches, still more if our cultured Eng- 
lish people, could know what our missions 
mean to India, what our churches were ac- 
complishing there! Greater than the army 
and the men who command it, greater than 
the civilians we pride ourselves on educat- 
ing and sending out, the flower of our youth 
—greater than all the commerce England can 
there exercise and there develop ; greater than 
all, dearer than all, more potent than all who 
live in the heart of the people are the Chris- 
tian missions. We shall never hold India if 
we hold it only by the force of arms or the 
power of law. We can only hold India if we 
make India live in unity of thought and faith 
with our own higher England. Say not that 
the Hindu is jealous of the missionary. He 
stands to the Hindu as a great reconciling 
force... . Just as your ethical qualities that 
religion contains become articulate in author- 
ity as well as in service will the conquest be 
achieved. There is behind the military and 
the civil power a great England. There is the 
England that can command the sea, that can 
build ships, that can rifle the cannon, that can 
scatter destruction and death, and that power 
is great; but behind the missionary there is a 
still greater and a still grander England. 
There is the England of faith, of idea, of 
spirit, of conscience, of God’s life in man; 
and, God giving power, that England will 
stay in India till India becomes God’s. Look 
at her. Shehas had manyaruier. The Bud- 
dhist has reigned from the mountains to the 
sea. The Mohammedan has come and hss 
created a great empire, and from Delhi has 
reigned north and south and east and west. 
Bat Buddhist and Mohammedan has gone. 
There have come against him the ancient 
laws, the old nature, the invincible beliefs, 
the customs, the religion of the people, and 
against that no arm of fiesh can prevail. We 
are there. We may guard our frontier and 
make it scientific a thousand times; we may 
hold the sea and with our ships challenge the 
world. But there in India is a power that 
England cannot wrestle with by army or navy, 
by civil or military servants. There is the 
power of custom, of belief, of immemorial 
faith and law, and, unless a higher faith and a 
nobler belief wrestle through the Christian 
churches with that, England will vanish out 
of India past recall. There we have hardly 
made a beginning, not knowing the greatness 
of the work before us. There we are to remain 
—in the might of God to remain—till the peo- 
ple of India become the people of Christ. 





It is the due paying of our quit-rents which 
God expecteth; I mean the realizing of our 
gratitude unto him for his many mercies, in 
leading the remainder of our lives according 
to his will and word.—Thomas Fuller. 
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Bangor’s Busy Times 

Bangor is just now a very live place, not 
just for the day, when the circus is in town, 
but every day. Increased steam and trolley 
car connections with all the surrounding 
country make this an important center of 
trade and influence. Moreover, new streets 
and buildings in every direction give somewhat 
the appearance of a “‘ boomed ”’ town—but with- 
out the ‘‘boom ’—for probably few cities in 
New England are having a more steady and 
permanent growth than Bangor. Founda- 
tions are being placed for a seven-story struc- 
ture—the Morse-Oliver Building—quite a sky 
scraper for Bangor. Near by one of the early 
brick buildings is being removed to make 
room for a modern structure. The founda- 
tions of the old and the new are thus exposed, 
and the difference in the thoroughness and 
solidity of the modern with the weakness of 
the earlier is quite a surprise to those who 
long for the return of the “good old times 
when good work was done.’’ 

The Eastern Maine General Hospital build- 
ings, recently completed, are an evidence that 
in other than simply material things we are 
making advances. Then the new State In- 
sane Hospital, now under contract, is another 
assurance of progress. Miss Snow, the super- 
intendent, and Principal White would tell us 
that we are rapidly moving forward in the 
conduct and management of our schools, 
with kindergarten for the children and music, 
drawing and the commercial department for 
those who are preparing for business, so that 
the boy who is graduated from the high school 
at twenty, and does not pursue his studies 
further, shall not be more helpless than when 
he entered, and be left behind in the race by 
his brother, who left school at sixteen and 
went into practical training. There is also 
the promise of an early introduction of man- 
ual training. 

The numerous churches and the high char- 
acter and learning of those in charge of them, 
the Y. M. C. A., with its fine equipment, the 
King’s Daughters’ Home and the Salvation 
Army go to show that the moral and spiritual 
tMmterest of the community are by no means 
overlooked. Few cities can show a record of 
intérdenominational comity and courtesy com- 
paring with ours. 

As to the Congregational clergymen and 
churches: Through the vacation season First 
and Central will probably, as in the past, hold 
joint services, each acting as host for a term 
of three weeks. Rev. H. L. Griffin of Ham- 
mond Street is now the veteran, having been 
here eighteen years. He is enjoying a leave 
of absence, spending six months in travel 
and study in Germany. Rev. C. H. Cutler of 
First Church will spend the heated term with 
his family at Hancock Point, while Rev. J. S. 
Penman of Central will go to Seal Harbor, 
Mt. Desert. Dr. Field, formerly of Central 
Church, is now pastor emeritus, and is equally 
welcomed and beloved in all the churches. 
Mr. Cutler is the baccalaureate preacher be- 
fore this year’s Graduating Class of the State 
Normal School at Farmington, his native 
town. 

Each of the three churches now have indi- 
vidual communion cups—memorial gifts for 
departed members. Each church also has, or 
soon will have, under the “‘advance move- 
ment,” its own missionary in the foreign field 
—one in China, one in Japan and one not yet 
determined, and the women of the three 
churches have a woman missionary of their 
own, Miss Lord, in Erzroom, Turkey. 

Secretary Hatch and Treasurer Hubbard of 
the Maine Missionary Society are wrestling 
with the problems, How shall we make one 
dollar do the work of two, and How shall two 





churches be persuaded to unite under one 
pastor ? PHILLIPS, 


A Recent Anniversary 


The Second Church, Newcastle, has cele- 
brated its semi centennial. The First Church 
in this place was organized more than a cen- 
tury ago. Rev. Kiah Bailey was the first 
pastor, and it was through his efforts chiefly 
that Lincoln Academy at Newcastle was 
founded, which has had such a long and hon- 
orable history. Among its preceptors have 
been Larkin Dunton and Stephen H. Hayes. 
At the present time it is one of the best fitting 
schools for Bowdoin in the State. It was from 
Mrs. Kiah Bailey that the first suggestion 
came of the Maine Charity School, which 
afterwards became Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Second Church at Newcastle was organ- 
ized from the First, and, with the transfer of 
the center of population and life, became its 
successor. During its history it has had ten 
pastors, among whom have been Rev. Messrs. 
E. B. Seabury, Wheelock Craig, E. B. Palmer 
and W. A. Spaulding, afterward missionary 
to Turkey. The present pastor is Rev. R. B. 
Mathews. This church has also graduated 
four ministers, and Miss Laura Farnham, one 
of the most valued missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, has represented the church in the 
foreign field for nearly thirty years. The 
church also has a war record that is particu- 
larly honorable. 

At the anniversary exercises letters were 
read from Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., whose 
early home was in Newcastle, and from former 
pastors. Brief addresses were made by Rev. 
H. C. Robinson, who has been familiar with 


the history of the church from its organiza- 
tion, and by Rev. L. D. Evans, whose wife 
was formerly one of its most estimable mem- 
bers. Rev. C. D. Crane gave reminiscences of 
his pastorate, the longest of any. The pastors 
of the other evangelical churches brought 
greetings, and there were addresses by Pro- 
fessor Sewall of Bangor on The Origin and 
Development of Congregationalism in Maine, 
and Rev. J. S. Williamson of Augusta on 
The Fature of Congregationalism. A new 
manual of the church is now in preparation 
and will be issued in the summer. The roll 
is being thoroughly revised. Cc. D. © 


The Upper Kennebec 


In the Kennebec valley, above Waterville, 
there are about a dozen Congregationai 
churches, only four of which are self. support- 
ing. The field is missionary ground; the 
problems are those of the small towns and of 
country districts, but these questions are 
being solved. Men and women, with hearts 
in the work, are making the spirit of Christ 
felt. 

The churches at North and West New Port- 
land, under the leadership of Rev. G. F. 
Wright, are gaining strength. The Free Bap- 
tists are harmoniously working with our 
church in his support. Mr. Wright is a man 
of ability and a man of some means, and it is 
love of the work that has brought him to these 
small places. The Forks has had a notable 
history. For years it was known as the 
‘*toughest place on the river.’”’ Sunday was 
entirely disregarded and the life of the set- 
tlement centered around the bar and the 
dance hall. Mrs. Foster of the Maine Mis- 
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sionary Society did good pioneer work in the 
field, and about four years ago Rev. T. B. Hatt 
went there and by fifteen months’ work or- 
ganized a church of thirty-three members and 
erected a church building costing $1,000. A 
great change came over the community. The 
dance hall was shut up, and men were 
ashamed to be seen on Sunday with their 
guns on their shoulders starting for the 
woods. Before Mr. Hatt came $15 was the 
largest amount that had ever been raised 
upon the field. During the fifteen months of 
his stay $1,700 were given by the people. 
Since his departure the church, with the help 
of the missionary society, has maintained a 
resident pastor. 

Bingham is another village where the rural 
problem has found an encouraging solution. 
The six years of Rev. J. C. Gregory’s work 
have resulted in a church that is a strength in 
the community. A beautiful building costing 
$7,000 has been built and paid for. During 
the summer months services are held four 
evenings of the week in outlying districts. A 
junior society of fifty members is suggestive 
of the yéars to come. 

Three years ago Rev. G. K. Goodwin, just 
from Bangor Seminary, took the church in 
the little village of Solon. “It was not strong, 
but a man from there the other day says that 
the church now has the hearty support of the 
best families of the town. Much has been 
done in maintaining Sunday schools in school- 
house districts, and recently from one district 
alone Mr. Goodwin took nineteen members 
into the church. He is a resourceful man and 
blessed with abundance of tact. One incident 
shows this. Last year he discovered that 
gambling was carried on in one of the black- 
smith shops of the village. He did not preach 
or talk about it, but whenever he saw the men 
dropping into the shop he would drop over 
himself. Several times he found them gam- 
bling. He never said a word about it, but 
would sit down and talk about other things. 
But this quiet effort to be around when there 
was any gambling had its effect, and I am told 
that it has largely ceased. 

After leaving the Forks Rev. Mr. Hatt went 
to East Madison, and there he has repeated 
his good work. The attendance has increased 
from twenty to seventy-five and the church 
membership from fifteen to thirty-nine. He 
is the first resident pastor that the church has 
had for twenty years, and they will never be 
without one again. In the summer preaching 
services have been held at South Solon, with 
an average attendance of eighty-five, a third 
of them youngmen. This was a field that had 
been neglected for years. 

The Dead River region is interesting mis- 
sionary ground. Four or five towns lie along 
the river, seven or eight miles apart, with 
from 100 to 150 people in each settlement. 
Mrs. Foster has done faithful work here, and 
during the summer Rev. C. L. Parker of the 
Maine Missionary Society has been at work. 
The outlook now is that one church, known 
as the Dead River Church, will be organized, 
and that an annual meeting will be planned, 
to be held at a central place sometime in Sep- 
tember. 

It gives me pleasure to write these words of 
the work in this county. The work is the 
best evidence that the rural problem is not 
hopeless by apy means. From the experi- 
ence in this county there seems to be an an- 
swer, and it is ‘‘men.’’ The work here has 
been done by men who are consecrated, ear- 
nest; they love their work; they are not 
seeking the gains of money or of fame; their 
strength is in the Lord. 

The stronger churches of the county are do- 
ing good service. Madison is enjoying a fi- 
nancial boom, which will surely help the 
work. In its fine brick edifice the church has 
the best plant for church work that there is in 
the county. Skowhegan, the mother church, 
whose missionary spirit has done much to 
develop these up-river fields, is prospering, 
but freely giving herself, for every year she 
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sends out some of her best young people into 
the cities of New England and the West. 
H. W. K. 


Two New Chapels 


Rev. J S. Richards and his people at West 
Brooksville are rejoicing in a cozy new chapel 
in connection with their house of worship—a 
convenience which this church of more than 
threescore and ten years has never before 
enjoyed. The building measures only twenty- 
eight by thirty-six feet on the ground, but is 
ample for the use of the little community. 
Besides its connections with the church it has 
also front and rear entrances outside. On the 
ground floor is a larger vestry and a ladies’ 
parlor, the two 
separated by fold- 
ing doorsand a toi- 
let-room. On the 
second floor a com- 
modious banquet- 
room and akitchen 
are nicely fitted 
and furnished. 
The building has 
been dedicated, all 
finished and free 
of debt, consider- 
able help having 
been received 
from outside 
friends. The dedi- 
cation services, 
carried through 
without a collec- 
tion, gave occasion 
for the Methodist pastor to remark upon “the 
queer way Congregationalists have of doing 
things.”” The dedication services were as fol- 
lows: Rev. J. P. Cushman of Castine preached 
the dedicatory sermon and Rev. E. Bean of 
Bluehill offered the prayer. 


WEST 


At Hancock Point, a delightful summer 
resort near the mainland terminus of the Bar 
Harbor Ferry, some good residents a few years 
ago organized a Sunday school in a private 
house. With the coming of summer dwellers 
more room was needed and they moved into an 
old store. 

Last year an effort to provide a more suit- 
able place of worship resulted in a simple, 
but tasteful, chapel, which, it is learned, bas 
unfortunately never been photographed. The 
seating capacity is about 200. It is finished, 
but not entirely paid for, but the dedication 
will occur this season. 

All denominations join heartily in the work. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin and Professor 
Ropes of Bangor are among those who have 
supplied preaching. The net is always 
spread, and until the building is paid for 
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the subjects treated. The blending of the 
scientific and the religious spirit in Mr. Arch- 
ibald’s method gives it power, and hearers 
are inspired to study God’s laws of body and 
mind in order to work with God more effi- 
ciently. While not directly evangelistic in 
method or intent, the meetings produce an in- 
fluence calculated to lead to a decision for a 
Christian life. Bible readings are used to in- 
troduce and supplement child study. Thus 
connection is made between God’s laws and 
the constitution of man. The success of these 
services suggests the need of a more thorough 
study of the newer psychology on the part of 
pastors. It also gives rise to the query 
whether, in harmony with that science and 
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the positive results of Biblical criticism, a new 
evangelism may not be among the things in 
store for the church. E. R. 8. 


Portland Jottings 


The present remarkable drought for this 
season of the year suggests—it has to be con- 
fessed with sadness—our spiritual condition. 
What the governor of our neighboring State 
affirmed of the rural communities is in part, 
at least, explained by this unusual spiritual 
dearth in country and town. ‘Three recent an- 
nual meetings of other denominations than 
our own proclaim the same fact of an actual 
falling off in numbers and power. These 
conditions make the work of the church re- 
porter meager and unsatisfactory. 

With his change from editorial work Dr. 
Merrill has also closed his successful work at 
Scarboro, but his place has been promptly 
filled by Rev. Israel Jordan, who in his one 
previous pastorate of five years at Bethel 
proved his quality as a faithful workman. 


‘The other recent addition to the ministerial 


force of Portland and vicinity is Rev. E. H. 


the people are willing to accept a message | Newcomb at South Portland. Mr. Newcomb 


from any generous minister. 


is proving the man for the place by winning 


The “Hancock Pointers,” or ‘natives,’ | the attention of the people and by his plans of 


have given most liberally of their substance 
and labor, one lady having presented a fine 
lot. It was the desire and zeal of the people 
themselves that started the work, and to 
them in large measure the credit belongs. 


The Study of the Child 


The Maine churches have profited largely 
in recent months by the Sunday school 
“‘ workers’ week,” so-called, under the lead 
of Mr. G. H. Archibald of Montreal. Calais, 
Saco, Skowhegan, Farmington, Bangor and 
Rockland are among the places where meet- 
ings have been held. The immediate object 
is Child Study, with a view to improved S. S. 
methods and also a deepening of the spiritual 
life. Teachers and parents are always inter- 
ested attendants. Children are also attracted. 


By means of simple illustrations from home 
and school that newer psychology, of which 
Pres. G. 8S. Hall is a leading exponent, is 
translated into forms easily comprehended by 
even the youngest listener. Adolescence, Im- 
agination, Imitation, Panishment are among 


work. His arrangement of a financial ther- 
mometer before the eyes of his congregation 
shows continually their gain on the debt upon 
the church building. 

The new church at North Deering has out- 
grown its first home and been compelled to 
move to larger quarters. It is now under 
charge of Rev. I. A. Flint of Falmouth, who 
preaches here in connection with his regular 
work. In the other churches good work is 
being accomplished. Rev. R. T. Hack of 
Second Church has suffered considerably from 
ill health during the past winter and plans a 
vacation trip abroad, to start in July, accom- 
panied by his son and two or three of his 
people. Rev. L. 8S. Bean has just entered on 
his sixth year at West Church, people and 
pastor being happy and hopeful. Rey. T. M. 
Davies reports earnestness and encourage- 
ment among his people of Free Church, Deer- 
ing, generously ascribing much of it to the 
spiritual work of his predecessors. 

The Yale Missionary Band included Port- 
land in its recent itinerary, and was heard 
with interest in many of the churches. The 
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Westbrook church, Rev. S. N. Adams, pastor, 
has reoccupied its renovated church building 
after its recent fire. E. M. C. 


Among the Churches 


BANGOR.—Children’s Day was pleasantly ob- 
served last Sunday.— New hard wood floors have 
been laid at the Children’s Home through the 
generosity of Mr. H. H. Fogg of First Parish 
Churech.—West Bangor Chapel celebrated its 
25th anniversary last Sunday evening. Many stu- 
dents have begun their ministerial labors here. 
Rev. B. B. Merrill made an address. A brief his- 
tory of the enterprise was given, and some of the 
best musicians of the city provided music. 


DEXTER.—Rev. W. H. Wood, pastor here for a 
year, has closed his labors and gone to Vermont. 
He has done good work and it is with regret that 
the church parts with him. During the year nine 
new members have been added. It is hoped this 
church may be able to unite with the church at 
Garland for its next pastorate. 


CORNISH.—Last week in this church a council 
met and ordained Mr. Hugh F. Graham, who is 
invited to act as pastor here. The proceedings 
were interesting and satisfactory. Dr. George 
Lewis preached the sermon and Rev. G. A. Lock- 
wood offered the prayer. 


KENNEBUNK’S pulpit being vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rev. G. A. Lockwood, the supply during 
the summer will be by Rev. Elihu Snow of Concord, 
N. H. 


In Union a tower is being added to the meeting 
house, and fresh paint will improve the general ap- 
pearance.—At Wells a steel ceiling and general 
renovation of the auditorium will be completed in 
time for a conference June 13, 14. 


The Penobscot Conference met with the lit- 
tle chureh at Stillwater. Trolley cars enabled a 
large number to attend, and the ride through the 
beautiful country was a delight. Rev. William 
Williams preached the sermon. Reports showed 
losses by death, removals and revision larger than 
gains in most churches. The topics were: Our 
Need of the Church and Its Need of Us, and The 
Influence of Jesus. The ladies entertained bounti- 
fully at noon and in the evening. The communion 
was followed by a woman’s missionary meeting. 
In the evening fine addresses were given on The 
Message of Jesus to the Church of Our Day and 
The Religion of Jesus. 


Lincoln Conference met in Newcastle, Rev. R. B. 
Matthews, pastor, June 6, 7. The topics were: 
The Home Department of the 8.8., Is the Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E. Fulfilling Its Mission to the Church? The 
Gift of the Holy Spirit, Music as an Aid to Public 
Worship. Rev. C. D. Boothby preached, and a 
special missionary address was given. Mr. W. P. 
Landers of The Congregationalist and Mirror was 
present and spoke briefly concerning that publica- 
tion. Thereafter resolutions were passed as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of our 
churches to support our denominational papers, 
and we do heartily commend The Congregational- 
ist and Mirror to the interest of our peoples, and 
do earnestly hope for its further circulation among 
them. 





Education 


—— The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology graduated a class of 170 last week. 


— At Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wn., work has begun on the foundation 
of Whitman Memorial Hall and the young 
men’s dormitory. 

—— Boston University conferred degrees on 
203 students last week. President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins delivered the formal Com- 
mencement oration, the Enlargement of the 
Intellectual Force of Mankind being his theme. 

—— The first place in the interstate contest 
in oratory, held in Lincoln, Neb., was awarded 
to Rollo L. Lyman of the class of 1899 in 
Beloit College, a son of Rev. W. A. Lyman of 
Pierre, S. D. Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
was one of the judges. 

— The first annual Commencement of 
Fairmount College, Kansas, just held, marks 
an important epoch in the educational devel- 
opment of a wide region of country, a fine 
class of twenty boys and girls receiving their 
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diplomas in the academic grade. Sunday 
morning the baccalaureate sermon was deliv- 
ered by President Morrison, an able and force- 
ful discourse upon The Strenuous Worker. 
The Graduating Class numbers eight, one of 
whom, a son of Professor Roulet, expects to 
enter Hartford Semiuary as a student for the 
ministry. Fairmount College, now at the end 
of its fourth year, may be safely said to have 
passed the experimental stage of its history. 
It has already a library of 14,000 volumes, a 
corp of eight thoroughly equipped professors 
and a fine student constituency. The com- 
pletion of its endowment during the coming 
year, according to the terms of Dr. Pearsons’s 
offer, would place it well in the forefront 
among the institutions for higher education 
west of the Mississippi. 

—— Commencement week at Illinois Col- 

lege began with the baccalaureate address, by 
Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble of Chicago, on Sunday, 
June 4. The large audience listened with 
great interest. The Commencement address 
was given by Dr. John M. Coulter of Chicago. 
Among the honorary degrees was that of 
D. D. on Rev. H. J. Rice of Alton. Jack- 
sonville and the Illinois College community 
were surprised by the resignation of Pres. 
John E. Bradley on account of the financial 
difficulties in which the college is involved. 
Resolutions of regret were passed by the 
board of trustees, in which they “testify to 
their appreciation of the good work accom- 
plished by him during his presidency. The 
number of students has increased beyond any 
previous record. The number in the college 
has doubled and the number in the Graduat- 
img Class has quadrupled. The social life of 
the students has been high and characterized 
by few infractions of discipline, while the 
standards of scholarship and attainment have 
been steadily raised.’ 
The friends of Rev. Dr. Alvah Hovey of 
the Newton Theological Seminary (Baptist), 
where he has taught for fifty years, have 
assembled during the past week from near 
and far to do homage to his long career and 
his high character. Former pupils, his col- 
leagues and the most eminent educators of the 
Baptist denomination spoke in his praise. 
President Harper of the University of Chicago 
was one of those present, and he dwelt on the 
theme Theological Seminaries and Our Civil 
Institutions. He holds that 


The church has work to do for and in connec- 
tion with our civic institutions ; a work of the 
most imperative character. The minister who 
leads the church will do this work by close 
and vital contact with those who stand in 
direct relation to those institutions; and here 
I include industrial institutions and institu- 
tions of learning as themselves a part of the 
great civic system. The seminaries must open 
their eyes to the fact that they are in a new 
environment, an environment which makes 
demands very different from those made thirty, 
forty and fifty years ago. They must also 
keep in mind the fact that they are in a large 
measure responsible for the amount and kind 
of work which the church will do; the semina- 
ries must receive a new baptism, this time a 
baptism of the spirit of democracy, which, I 
make bold to say, is one expression of the 
Holy Spirit itself; the seminaries must incul- 
cate a new teaching of the scope and function 
of church work, a teaching based, without 
question, on Biblical warrant, ateaching which 
shall make it no longer possible for the church 
to stand still and see itself drained of its life- 
blood ; the seminaries must prepare the proper 
minister for the work which will fall to his lot 
under this new situation ; they must, if neces- 
sary, omit certain work good in itself, but not 
so necessary as the work which the times de- 
mand. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 18-24. Personal Communion 
with God. Ps. 119: 9-16; Dan. 6: 1-11; 
Matt. 14: 23. 

Necessary to spiritual growth. Difficulties in 
maintaining it. Blessings due to it. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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e * * 
The Daily and Religious Weekly 
And the View Point 

Our heading comes to you in the reading of the 

following by Edward F. Morris of Monson, Mass. : 

“THE ARRIVAL OF THE DAILY NEWSPA- 
PER, SO FAR AS IT IS A BLESSING, MAY 
NOT BE DULY APPRECIATED BECAUSE OF 
ITS COMMONNESS, BUT THE COMING INTO 
THE FAMILY EACH WEEK OF A BRIGHT, 
WHOLESOME, ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCT- 
IVE JOURNAL LIKE THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST IS AS THE DAWN OF THE MORN- 
ING. IT BRINGS LIFE AND HEALTH AND 
CHEER.” 

The secular newspaper has its large and indis- 
pensable place. But it cannot fill the entire need. 
Reading based upon it alone would prove inade- 
quate. Many papers can do no more than satisfy 
the morbid, Athenian curiosity of the American 
mind. 

But the religous journal has time and space to 
employ in giving the current of @hristian thought 
and an interpretation of religious events. It adds 
to the ‘‘news”’ gathered from one-half of the world 
the indicators of advancement in the churches. 

And The Congregationalist supplements this line 
of interest by special returns from the denomina- 
tional field. The membership is thus unified in fel- 
lowship and stands upon common ground in intelli- 
gence. 

Does your weekly religious journal supply this, 
also? Yours, The Congregationalist, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


SaRConenses Tow Al, HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and husetts 
ony) a, Saseacuusuete HOME MISSIONARY 80- 
0. vonerenationel House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, phy Rev in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 607 Congr SLO House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh 1.00; life et Ag le .00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Goumaemowae woe woe. 
EIGN MISB8IONS, am gh en onal i House, © 
H, Wiggin, Treasurer ; ee ea reese ma 
pay =~ Agent. Sa + » New ¥ Fourth pre. 

enty-Second Bt.; in Chicago, 158 La Sal 

wow a s a OF Missions, Room poy rad 

ey Hou Miss S: Louise Day, Treasurer, 
iss Abbie B “Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Ch 
sites, § 615 Coa tional House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Dosations may be conte either of the 
above offices, or to W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave, and Twenty- Second St., New York City. 

Fre Counene eral CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and Parso e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Ho ., Treasurer, United 

Charities Buil ing, New York; . George A. Hood, 

Congregational House. use, Boston, Field. Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
cred students for the Co my olf = ht home missionary 
utbegss. twenty emies in est and South. 3 

re Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. BF 
Wilkins. Treasurer. Offices : Ling 1S oo ngrees 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Chicage I i 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Poneman SoorrtTy.— 
peeing a 3 i only for missionary work. Rev. 
goers M. Bag G Secre and Poaearer s 


Z mee can, FD. Field ’ desretery; ike Rev. Francis J 
House, Boston. 


Superintendent, Congregati onal 
oon E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
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lishment and su) peers mas 
pn and Sunday Jamey ig in ton and Saburbs. 
Samue eee Treas.; J. J 


Darl 
hast, Sec., 45 Milk wile St B 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF p MrermRt AL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer 
701 Sears B Boston. Spplications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. } = m 609 tional House. 
NATIONAL Cosuons MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


ae Soon S SRAMAN ‘8 room, 287 Hanover Saree 
Boston. oh By 
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Life 
Meetings and Events to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, is sus- 
pended during the summer months. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


After te ¥ 
= 9, the meeting will be until Sept 





LAKE GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., Tenth annual session, June 1 16-26. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENC a od North- 
fieid, fourteenth annual session, June uly 9. 

NORTHFIELD Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCE, East North- 
field, July 14-24. 

NORTHFIELD CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-20. 

beri yaa ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 4- 

Aug. 2 
¥. P. 8. °. Eg. International Convention, Detroit, Mich. 
July 5-10. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
SEMBLY. Annual session, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

MAINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION AND wepeerne SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 2 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF Gurennes, 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

MAINE CONFERENCES 
New haa 
Bluebill 
Belfast, ' 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Connecticut, New Haven, Tuesday, June 20. 


Los An- 


Aroostook, 
Hancock, 
Waldo, 


June 29, 30. 
June, 


June. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The Melrose, Mass., church does some ex- 
emplary deeds. 

A broad field in Montana. 

Foundation work in a mining camp in the 
same State. 

A number of important changes occur in 
New England pulpits. 

Good suggestions along several lines come 
from the Columbus churches. 

A victory for righteousness in a western city 
of the Bay State. 

Illinois plans for a genuine ‘‘ forward move- 
ment’’ of wide-reaching importance. 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Almost a fortnight later than usual the dele- 
gates of the forty-one churches of this State 
came together June 6, to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the Central Falls Church. The reports 
from the churches showed a year, not of 
strong gains, yet not discouraging. Rev. 
E. T. Root acted as moderator. 

The theme Nature and Mission of the Church 
was discussed under the topics: The Church 
as the Body of Christ, by Rev. T. F. Emerson; 
The Church and the Nations, by Rev. William 
T. Holmes; and The Church and the King- 
dom, by Rev. H. A. Youtz. Rev. E. G. Porter 
of Massachusetts gave an evening address be- 
fore the Rhode Island Historical Society on 
Religious Life in England as Our Fathers 
Knew It, and the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper followed. 

The second day addresses by Rev. F. B. 
Pallan, on Individual Christian Experience, 
and Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., on Christian 
Fellowship, preceded as much open discussion 
as could be aroused on themes concerning 
which there was perfect agreement among all. 
Then Rev. L. S. Woodworth spoke on The 
Coming of the International Council, and Dr. 
Nutting upon the October meeting of the 
American Board. 

Dr. Cobb was up from New York, represent- 
ing the Church Building Society, and from 
Boston came the new secretary of the Educa- 
tion Society, Rev. C. O. Day. Miss Lathrop 
spoke for the foreign mission work in the 
women’s hands, and Mrs. Kellogg for their 
home mission activities. A committee was 
appointed to carry out the suggestions of the 
National Council as to missionary extension. 
The annual meeting of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held, and the president 
for the coming year is John F. Huntsman of 
Providence, with Rev. J. H. Lyon as secre- 
tary. 

The next annual conference will be with 
First Charch of Pawtucket. P. 
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and Work of the Churches 


FRANKLIN’S NEW PASTORATE BEGUN 

Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath was called to Frank- 
lin, Mass., March 24. Last week Wednesday 
the installation took place, occupying after- 
noon and evening, as usual. An unusually 
large number of churches and many individu- 
als were invited. After the candidate’s pa- 
per a good part of an hour was spent in ques- 
tions freely presented and satisfactorily an- 
swered, making an exceptionally interesting 
council. Evening installation exercises were 
never attempted here before, and this first 
trial was a complete success. A large audi- 
ence was present. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
preached, and Rev. G. E. Lovejoy offered the 
prayer. Several anthems added pleasure to 
the evening. 

Born in 1855 in Mountville, Pa., and trained 
in the public schools, Mr. Sneath entered 
upon a business career in his seventeenth 
year, but after five years in the hardware 
business he decided upon the work of the 
ministry. He graduated from Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa., in 1881, and from 
Yale Divinity School in 1884. He is a brother 
of Prof. E. H. Sneath of Yale, who also grad- 
uated in the same schools at the same time. 





REV. I. W. SNEATH 
The first call he accepted was to Salem Church 
of the United Brethren, Baltimore. After 
nearly two years of service he was called to 
the chair of Greek language and literature at 
his alma mater. After two years of teaching 
his longing for ministerial work led him to re- 
sign in 1887 and to accept a call of the Wood 
Memorial Churc h,Cam- 
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painting tae extr.or of the church. ‘The par- 
ish has also planned successfully to cover the 
year’s expenses without a deficit, and has in- 
creased the pastor’s salary. A memorial win- 
dow, made by the Colonial Glass Co. of Boston, 
has been placed in the church to the memory 
of ex-Senator William F. Ray by his wife and 
family. Mrs. Ray is the daughter of the late 
Mr. C. A. Richardson, so long identified with 
The Congregationalist. 

The subject of the window, which is rep- 
resented herewith, is Christ Blessing Little 
Children. The ruby colored outer garment 
of the figure of Christ at once bespeaks 
the royal kingly character. The garments 
of the children are white, turquoise blue 
and amber. The face of the central figure 
must be seen to be appreciated. It speaks 
of strong brotherly love and compassion. 
The feelings of the children are clearly por- 
trayed in the faces. A pretty piece of land- 
scape scenery in the background in the warm 
glow of sunset adds materially to the effect. 
The lilies on the right—emblematic of purity 
—produce a fine contrast to the deeper color- 
ings. The window is made of soft opalescent 
tints of selected glass and is a work of art. 





bridge, Mass. With this 
church he remained 
nearly twelve years, till 
his call to Franklin. 


During his work in | 
Cambridge he pursued 
special studies in Bos- | 
ton University, and in | 
1892 received the degree 
of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. His work in the 
church was successful 
in both a financial and 
spiritual way. His call | 
to Franklin was unani- 
mous, and he has served 
the church a little over |, 
a month. Already a 
debt of $2,100 has been 
paid, the parsonage in- 
terior has been painted 
and papered and money 
is in the treasury for 
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A PAITHFUL PASTORATE ENDED 


Eighteen years of faithfal pastoral service, 
including the reception of nearly 400 mem- 
bers into the church, more than 10,000 pastoral 
calls and the conduct of 425 burials and up- 
wards of 200 weddings—this is the honorable 
and honored record of Rev. Lyman H. Blake, 
pastor of the Second Church of Westfield, 
Mass. 

Seldom has a council been called upon to 
advise the dissolution of ties between pastor 
and people with so little or no apparent cause 
for action. Many members of the church 
rivaled each other in their expressions of af- 
fection, and these were followed by words of 
appreciation from the pastor and members of 
the sister church, the First. Old men and 
women, whose families the pastor had faith- 
fully attended during trying times, testified 
to their love in no uncertain terms, many of 
them with tears in their eyes. Young men 
spoke of the pastor’s attractiveness for them, 
and the primary superintendent certified to 
the love of the children. 

Representatives from thirteen churches 
were assembled in the council, and they 
adopted resolutions expressing appreciation 
of the pastor’s services. The following is a 
paragraph from the resolutions: ‘ Rarely in 
the history of our churches in the Connecticut 
Valley of late years has there been a pastor- 
ate of such length. And this has been marked 
by unusual efficiency, as it has been crowned 
with unusual success. The pastor has greatly 
endeared himself to his own people. He has 
won and held the esteem of all in this commu- 
nity.” * 

This pastorate has been blessed with two 
special seasons of fruitfulness. In 1886 eighty- 
eight persons were received into the church at 





tee a i or all 

REV. LYMAN H, BLAKE 
one communion following a revival which 
affected the whole town. Seven years later 
there developed a quiet but deep spiritual 
atmosphere in the church, which resulted in 
forty-four admissions in 1893, and in nearly 
100 in the years 1893-95. The church property 
also has had two renovations during the same 
pastorate. Soon after the installation the 
church put in a new heating plant and reno- 
vated the interior of the building. The con- 
ference house was enlarged and wholly re- 
newed in 1896 in connection with a double 
anniversary, the fortieth of the church’s organ- 
ization and the fifteenth of the pastor’s coming. 

Aside from his services as pastor Mr. Blake 
has been actively interested in public benefac- 
tions. A good part of the time he has been 


director of the academy fund, established for 
the benefit of the high school; he is director 
also of the Atheneum, one of the best libraries 
of-the State, and a member of the book com- 
mittee, and was a member of the building 
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committee during the reconstruction of the 
library edifice. He was prominent in the work 
of Hampden Conference, and has been a friend 
in need to some of the neighboring smaller 
churches. 

Mr. Blake was born at Cornwall, Vt., a 
place which was once said to have evolved 
more ministers than any other town in propor- 
tion to its population. A graduate of Middle 
bury College and Andover Seminary, he was 
called first to Riverpoint, R. I., where he re- 
mained two years; thence he went to Rowley, 
Mass., following the venerable Dr. Pike. After 
four and one-half years here he accepted a call 
to Methuen, Mass.—a pastorate richly crowned 
with the reception of over 150 members in 
three years. Called thence to Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, he remained four years and 
a half, and nearly eighteen years ago became 
the pastor of the Second Church, Westfield. 
Four months ago he tendered his resignation, 
and the council on June 6 advised that the res- 
ignation take effect the first of August. D. 


A NEW RHODE ISLAND PASTOR 

The council called by the Pawtucket, R. L, 
church, June 9, to join in the installation of 
Rey. F. J. Goodwin as pastor was wider in 
its reach than the confines of the State in 
which the church has for seventy years held 
its high position. It laid hold of the heart of 
New England and New Jersey. It is long 
since the records of such a council have found 
a place in the annals of the old church, and it 
was an occasion well worth its rarity. The 
interest of the afternoon session centered in 
the statement of the pastor-elect concerning 
his religious thinking. It was full and clear. 
It had no uncertain sound, but it also showed 
the marks which modern theological thought 
have made upon a strong mind. The latest 
advanced inquiries had not opposed the older 
substantiated facts. The candidate is not 
alone, however, in the thought that sin has 
the terrible possibility in its progress of ab- 
solutely destroying its willing victim in the 
final outcome. There was complete unanimity 
in the action of the council and the public ex- 
ercises following drew a large and interested 
evening audience. 

A masterly sermon on The Age of Faith 
was preached by Dr. A. H. Bradford of Mont- 
clair, N. J. The prayer of installation was 
offered by Rev. Alexander MacColl of New 
York. The other parts were as recorded else- 
where. The music was especially artistic as 
rendered by a chorus and vocalists of repute. 
The auditorium was beautiful with abundant 
floral decoration, and the ladies spread a fine 
banquet for the council between the sessions. 

Mr. Goodwin comes to this old church in the 
early prime of his fine nature and rounded 
growth. A native of New York State, he is 
of the class of 1884 in Amherst. In 1888 he 
went direct from Union Seminary to his first 
pastorate, Glen Ridge, N. J., a church just 
then beginning in a suburb between Newark 
aud Montclair. The growth of that church 
has been the work which has occupied this 
developing period of Mr. Goodwin’s minis- 
terial character. He brings the strongest af- 
fection of his New Jersey friends with him, 
both in church and community and clerical 
relationships. He has been a specialist in the 
study of New Testament writings, having 
published A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul. 
It was his rare good fortune to win and wed 
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early in his New Jersey home the lady who 
as Grace Duffield is known by her facile pen 
to readers of The Congregationalist, the In- 
dependent, the Sunday School Times, as well 
as other publications. 

If churches must part with pastors so be- 





REV. FRANK J. GOODWIN 


loved and so useful as the Jate Rev. Alexander 
McGregor, it is no little comfort to know that 
God has others ready to send into their places 
in order that his work need not wait nor 
wane. F. B. P. 


A FRUITFUL HALF-DECADE 


Rev. G. M. Orvis closed June 4 the fifth year of 
his pastorate at Summit Church, Dubuque, Io. The 
occasion was fittingly observed by a review of the 
work accomplished on Sunday and a reception at 
the church on Monday evening. A pleasant fea- 
ture of the latter was the welcoming of 69 new 
members. Five years ago, when Mr. Orvis came 
to this church, he found 95 resident members; 
now the roll numbers over 400. Ten series of 
special meetings have been held on this field and 
twoelsewhere. The average growth of the church 
has been 65 per year. The house of worship has 
been enlarged to three times its former capacity, 
and is now one of the most convenient in the State. 
It is institutional in its methods, having a reading- 
room, gymnasium and social rooms. In winter the 
chureh is open every evening in the week. Its 
contributions have increased more than threefold. 
The success of this church is due in large measure 
to the efficiency and consecration of its large corps 
of workers. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Vit.—Washington County Conference met in Ber- 
lin, June 6, 7, to discuss: The Literature of a 
Christian Home, What Shall We Expect the Sun- 
day School Library to Accomplish for Christ and 
the Church? How Shall We Secure Better Singing 
in the Sunday School? Sunday School Expansion, 
The Church and Reform Movements, The Impor- 
tance of Fellowship Meetings. Rev. G. E. Ladd 
preached the sermon. A Question Box was con- 
ducted by Rev. F. J. Marsh. 


CLUBS 
Mass.—About 100 members were present at the 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Club, held with 
Payson Church, Easthampton. Interesting and 
strong addresses were given by Dr. W. H. Ward 
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on Race Problems in the South, and Dr. C. M. 
Lamson on The Apostles’ Creed. 


The annual meeting of the Lowell Club occurred 

June 5 at Kirk Street Church. Rev. C. W. Hunt- 
ington was elected president. The topic of the 
evening was, Value of the Religious Traditions of 
New England. Hon. G. A. Marden, a native of 
one of the hill towns of New Hampshire, spoke first. 
He does not agree with the governor of New Hamp- 
shire as to religious deterioration in these towns. 
He was followed by President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, whose theme was The New England Col- 
lege. ; 
Inp.—The Indianapolis Club met in Plymouth 
Church. A collation was served by the ladies. The 
attendance was larger than usual, members of the 
newer churches being present. Dr. 8. A. Hayt, 
D. D., led off in a discussion of the Leaders of the 
English Commonwealth: Oliver Cromwell, John 
Milton and Harry Vane. Prof. W. A. Bell, Rev. 
H. B. Long and Rev. Messrs. Dewhurst and Curtis 
continued the discussion. 


Minn.—The recent interesting meeting of the 
Upper Mississippi Club was held in Winona, Minn. 
Rev. William Crawford read a helpful paper on 
Devices for Increasing Ministerial Efficiency. Rev. 
William Lodwick discussed The Problem of the 
Country Church. Rev. R. L. Breed’s paper upon 
Jesus Teaching in the Synoptists. Regarding the 
Meaning of His Death received close attention. 
Rev. J. F. Taintor gave a masterly Interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Rev. R. L. Breed 
was elected president for the coming year and 
Rev. E. B. Chase secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


China and Its Present Political Situation was 
the subject of an illustrated address by Rev. E. G. 
Tewksbury of the North China College at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting last Monday. The meeting was 
well attended, the stereopticon views were numer- 
ous and excellent, and Mr. Tewksbury gave an in- 
teresting and instructive lecture. 


Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 881.) 


MELROSE.—At one of the Children’s Day services 
last Sunday the church presented Deacon I. A. 
Cochran with a handsome gold watch and chain 
and two large s'zed and finely framed photographs, 
Christ and the Doctors and Christ and the Young 
Ruler, in recognition of his service in the choir for 
more than a quarter of a century. The church was 
founded in his father’s house in 1848 and his son 
has proved a worthy successor to his father in 
chureh work, especially as clerk and as basso in 
the choir. The Sunday school voted to make Super- 
intendent Kellogg a life member of the Sunday 
School Society and raised over $20 for the purpose. 
In all departments the church is flourishing under 
the care of Dr. Thomas Sims, who has won the 
esteem of the townspeople during his two years 
here. Recently $6,000 have been raised toward 
repairing the chapel, and a meeting has been held 
to consider the raising of $4,000 more in order 
practically to rebuild the structure. 


ConcoRD.—The late Maria E. Ames left the 
following bequests: $4,000 each to the American 
Board, the American Missionary Association, the 
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Sunday School Society, the Church Building Soci- 
ety, the American 8. 8. Union and the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and §1,000 each to 
the Massachusetts Bible Society and the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. After these 
and a number of private bequests are made the 
residue is to be divided equally among all the 
above societies but one. 


LOWELL.—Trinitarian dedicated its house of 
worship last Sunday, the sermon being preached 
by Rev. W. E. Wolcott of Lawrence, the prayer of 
dedication offered by Rev. F. I. Kelley of Dracut 
and the greetings of neighboring churehes given by 
Rev. G. H. Johnson. It is the custom of this 
church to receive into church membership on 
Children’s Sunday such members of the Sunday 
school as have come to a decision for Christ during 
the winter and spring, and 11 were so received on 
confession. 


NORTH ADAMS.—Several months ago Rev. W. L. 
Tenney began a movement for reform in the issu- 
ing of liquor licenses, which met with bitter opposi- 
tion from liquor sellers and their friends. He has 
succeeded, however, in securing the support and 
uniting those who favor temperance, law and order, 
and the license commissioners have made radical 
changes in granting licenses, much to the advan- 
tage of the city. 

Maine 


(For news see Broadside, page 880.) 
New Hampshire 


CONCORD.—South. Mrs. E. H. Greeley, widow 
of the late Rev. E. H. Greeley, for many years 
secretary of the New Hampshire Missionary So- 
ciety, died at Jamestown, N. Y., June 7, and her 
body was brought here for burial. Till recently she 
was a member of this church for a long time, and 
her death will be lamented by many. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT.—The will of the late Mrs. De Wolf 
Thayer, widow of Rev. Thatcher Thayer, provides 
for gifts as follows: $5,000 each to the American 
Board, the Woman’s Board, the American Mission- 
ary Association and the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. After certain other private be- 
quests, the residue is left in four equal parts to 
United Church, Newport, the trustees of the minis- 
terial fund of the Congregational State Conference, 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
the American Board. 

Connecticut 


WINDHAM.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has re- 
ceived the gift of a handsome lemonade bow! and 
glasses and a set of fine china plates. Another 
gift recently received is a cake plate, which came 
from the fair at Berkeley Temple, Boston. 


WINSTED.—First is considering the building of a 
new house of worship. Good financial support has 
been received from pledges, and the building com- 
mittee has in mind an edifice to be erected on 
Park Place of either brick or stone, to cost about 
$30,000. Rev. G. W. Judson is pastor. 


NEW MILFORD.—Half the members responded 
either in person or by letter at the annual roll-call. 
The net increase of four makes the present mem- 
bership 407. Parish expenses were $3,146 and 
benevolences $2,162. 





Continued on page 884. 





_ SPRINGY SLEEP. — 








to the hardness of a spring board. 


Nature is giving us a very backward spring, 
but that is no reason why you should give your 
guests such a spring on their bedstead. 

As a Committee on Public Comfort we have 
investigated during the last six months every 
one of the many styles of springs for beds. 
There is every kind of comfort represented, 
from the softness of a feather elasticity down 


We have selected the best patterns and are ready to. exhibit them in our 
warerooms to all visitors. We have no interest in any one make. We simply 
want you to have the kind that best suits you after seeing all styles. 

There is no place in this city that is so well worth visiting if you want 


to see bed springs. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Why Women Are Nervous 


[British Mcdical News.) 


The frequent cases of nervous prostration 
or utter collapse of the nervous system under 
which women “go all to pieces,” as the say- 
ing is, have caused much thought and investi- 
gation on the part of physicians. 

Certain inorganic substances are well known 
to cause various forms of nervous diseases 
which are readily traced to the poisons pro- 
ducing them. Further research leads to the 
belief that alum is a prevailing cause of so- 
called nervous prostration, for the symptoms 
it produces on the nervous system after its 
absorption into the blood are very remarkable 


indeed. Experiments physiologically made — 


upon animals by Orfila, Professors Hans 
Mayer, Paul Seim and others show that alum 
frequently produces no visible symptoms for 
many days after its introduction into the body. 
Then follow loss of appetite and other alimen- 
tary disturbances, and finally a serious pros- 
tration of the whole nervous system. The 
most prominent physicans now believe that 
“nervous prostration’”’ and many affections 
of the nerves from which both men and women 
suffer are caused by the continued absorption 
of alum into the system. 

It is probable that many medical men are 
unaware of the extent to which salts of alu- 
mina may be introduced into the body, being 
under the impression that the use of alum in 
bread is prohibited. Alum, however, is still 
used surreptitiously to some extent to whiten 
bread, and very largely in making cheap kinds 
of baking powder. In families where baking 
powder is generally used great care should be 
exercised to procure only those brands made 
from cream of tartar. The alum powders may 
generally be distinguished by the lower price 
at which they are sold. 


“Think of Ease 
But Work on.’’ 


If your blood is impure you 
may ‘‘work on’’ but you 
cannot even ‘ ‘think of ease.”” 
The blood is the greatest sus- 
tainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla you have 
the perfect health in which 


even hard work becomesease. 
Hacking Cough — “J was troubled 
with dry hacking cough. One bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla helped me and three 
bottles cured me and made me strong.’” 
George W. Bennum, Coolspring, Del. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood's because 


Hoods Sarsapa 








_Hood’s Pills cure liver ills ; the non-irritating 
and only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 
Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Continued from page 883. 





GRAN BY.—The chureh was recently opened again 
for service, the pastor, Rev. 8. E. Evans, preaching 
a special sermon. The audience-room has been re- 
decorated and a new carpet laid, and the church 
outside beautified with new paint and blinds. 

























































MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
‘For New York City news see page 867.) 

ITHACA.—First. Twenty-four persons, 20 on con- 
fessicn. united with the church June 4. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis, the pastor, expects to remain at his post all 
summer, the church being opened for worship. The 
Cornell University Summer School, July 6-Aug. 20, 
usually furnishes a large contingent of summer 
worshipers. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—The annual business meeting 
was held May 31. Reports showed vigorous work 
for the past year. A spirited discussion was held 
upon the question, How Can We Improve the So- 
ciability of Our Church? Refreshments were then 
served. 

New Jersey 

VERONA has celebrated its second anniversary, 
Dr. W. A. Rice preaching. The church, under the 
pastorate of Rev. W. J. Paske, has increased from 
45 members at its organization to 60 resident mem- 
bers. 

THE SOUTH 
Florida 


The Cocoanut Grove church has secured the own- 
ership of some valuable property.——Rev. M. E. 
Welch, after 18 years’ faithful service, has resigned 
and left Pomona.——The church at Caryville is 
tryirg the tithing system this )ear.—Immanouel 
Church, Tampa, receives a much-needed bell from 
the church of Sunderland, Mass.—Rev. I. J. 
Townsend of Haines City supplies Avon Park, 
driving over 35 miles to this place. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CoLUMBUS.—First. During the past season about 
40 of the women have acted as “ friendly visitors,” 
each visiting a needy family frequently. In addi- 
tion it has been the custom for the visitors and 
those whom they visit to meet in the church parlors 
once a month for a social hour. These meetings 
were recently closed for the summer with a picnic. 
—— South has received 15 new members this year 
and has good congregations. Its Sunday school is 
especially prosperous, having an average attend- 
ance of a little over 200 for 1899. Its Young Peo- 
ple’s Society is doing good work. Topics with ref- 
erence to practical Christian conduct have been se- 
lected, and several members are requested to write 
short papers on each subject, so that the meetings 
take the form of a symposium. The discussions 
that f.llow prove profitable. The presentation of 
a dramatized form of “ Bitter Sweet” was well 
done and brought in $107.——St. Clair Avenue has 
just celebrated its sixth anniversary the evening of 
June 1. The church was organized with 23 mem- 
bers under the direction of the present pastor, Rev. 
D. F. Harris. Through his faithful and efficient 
efforts the membership has been increased to 115, 
and the attendance of the Sunday school averages 
about 130. An addition to the building, costing 
$600, for the 8. 8S. primary department has been 
constructed. Each year the church is coming a 
little nearer self-support.—North is making a 
strenuous effort to pay for its new building. Ata 
recent “barrel social’? the proceeds of the mites 
deposited in the barrels that had been distributed 
among the congregation amounted to $169.—— 
June 1 Prof. George Adam Smith was prevailed 
upon to come to Columbus to deliver, in the First 
Church, his lecture on The Liberty and Duty of 
Criticism. A large and appreciative audience 
greeted him. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. The final meeting 
for the season of the Pilgrim Brotherhood has just 
been held. The meeting was unique in that Pil- 
grim Brotherhood No. 2 and Charles Wesley 
Brotherhood were guests. The ladies of the 
church were also invited and the close of the 
season’s work was happily celebrated. The Boys’ 
Brigade, now numbering more than 30, is divided 
into a regular company and cadets, the latter tak- 
ing in the smaller boys. Chaplain King, the pastor, 
recently gave a scientific illustration of the effect 
of alcohol upon the brain. Fine work has been 
done by circulating good books. The boys now 
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have uniforms and make a splendid showing. Their 
entertainment, called the Sailors’ Jubilee, was such 
a@ success that they have been requested to repeat 
it.——Columbia. Pilgrim Brotherhood No. 2 hada 
success at their meeting when Dr. E. T. Lee, pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Brotherhood Union gave the 
address. 

Illinois 


(For Chicago news see page 868.) 


CRETE.—The Ladies’ Aid Society recently cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. A historical paper 
was included in the program. The present pastor, 
Rey. T. V. Davies, is rendering efficient service. 
His parish includes Beecher and Columbia Heights. 
At the latter place he has helped organize a church 
and a building is under way. 

The recent meeting of the directors of the Illinois 
H. M. 8. was organized by the election of Hon. 
T. C. MacMillan, president, Hon. Lovejoy Johnson, 
secretary, Mr. A. B. Mead, treasurer, besides other 
officers. Steps were taken toward perfecting plans 
for a forward movement for the purpose of reaching 
every part of the State and of putting the State 
parish in better condition along every line than it 
has ever been. 

Indiana 


COAL MINE Miss1on.—Three of the four churches 
met in delegate meetings June 1 with Superintend- 
ent Curtis, who preached and presided at a busi- 
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ness meeting. The chronic state of the labor inter- 
ests was facetiously stated by a Scotch delegate to 
be six months of ‘silent down” followed by six 
months of work which was mostly “strike.” It 
was thought best to consolidate the mission under 
Rey. Oharles F. Hill, who will have an assistant. 
The young people are manifesting a great interest. 

MICHIGAN CiTY.—First is happy with its new 
pastor, Rev. F. E. Knopf.——-The German pastor, 
Rev. H. W. Heingelman, is now senior pastor in 
the association.—Swedish is prospering under 
the labors of Rev. C. G. Anderson, who is settled 
pastor. It has formerly depended on seminary 
supplies. 

Kokomo is gaining ground in missionary interest, 
The women are holding regular meetings and have 
recently taken up the Coal Mine Mission. 


Wisconsin 


KEWAUNEE.—Among the nine persons received 
on confession recently four different nationalities 
were represented, and four of the new members 
came from the Roman Catholic Church. 


Continued on page 885. 








Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and 
nerves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 

















a oe @N your experience with White Leau 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

DAVIS -CHAMB Ens have you ever been troubled with 
Alls . 

FAHNESTOCK . we led 1; 1 

anne le argh. cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
incinnati. 

ECKSTEIN faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 

saenete moi ) in the use of White Lead? 

BROOKLYN . ae 

sewerr ) BO" York Never; and these conditions were never 

ULSTER | known until the introduction of zinc white, 

UNION = 2 . 6 

ities oe ‘‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
cago. 

oe the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 

COLLIER ) > . 

roo ce whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 

ze —Mr. £.P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magasine.” 
SOUTHERN Mr, Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & & BROS CO Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 
je] 
MORLEY aie FREE By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM atoms; Dinas. any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCEY Louisville, combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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Continued from page 884. 


PoRT WASHINGTON.—Rev. Daniel Dexter, after 
a year of valuable service with this church, during 
which tt has become self-supporting and has erected 
a new building, leaves for a year abroad. 

Fonp pu Lac.—The council to dismiss Rev. 
D. L. Holbrook met June 5. Resolutions strongly 
commendatory of his work were passed. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Lours.—Central. Dr. A. F. Sherrill is supply- 
ing this church, which has called Rev. H. 8S. Mac- 
Ayeal of Omaha, Neb., to its pastorate. This 
makes all the local pulpits full again—until the 
next hegira begins.——Pilgrim. Dr. Burnham 
preached his fifth anniversary sermon June 4. 
During that time 165 members have joined by let- 
ter and 101 on confession, in all 266. In four years 
this church has given $10,000 to the City Mission- 
ary Society. —— Olive Branch received 14 new mem- 
bers June 4, 10 on confession. Many of them 
came from the old Tabernacle Church.—Rev. 
C. H. Patton of First Church led the discussion at 
the Evangelical Alliance on The World’s Fair from 
the Church’s View Point. Dr. W. M. Jones of 
Hyde Park was elected president for the coming 
year. 

lowa 
{For other news see page 882.) 

WopDEN.—This young church was recognized by 
council June 1, Addresses were made by Rev. 
J.C. Stoddard and Secretary Douglass. While the 
meeting house is being built regular services are 
being held in the waiting-room of the depot. 

BLENCOE.—Two Church buildings are in process 
of erection in the outlying regions of Hinsdale and 
Sioux Township, both of which will probably be 
dedicated this summer. 


Kansas 
Fort ScoTT.—At a prayer meeting soon after 
the decision that the State b self-supporting 





April 1, 1900, this movement and the obligations it 
imposes on the churches were fully discussed and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted approving it 
and declaring the church’s intention to do its full 
share in the undertaking, and to contribute 50 
eents per resident member for home missions in 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. HopE AND HAVEN are being efficiently 
served by Prof. B. F. Buck of Fairmount College, 
who, in connection with his college duties. has done 
much valuable service for pastorless churches in 
Seigwick and adjoining counties. 


Montana 


BRIDGER.—This is a camp owned by W. A. Clark, 
Montana’s millionaire senator, and presents one of 
the most interesting points for work. Regular 
services are maimtained once in two weeks by Rev. 
Joseph Pope, with Superintendent Bell’s assist- 
ance, and two Sunday schools are in active opera- 
tion, one at the mine and one on the town site. A 
resident pastor could do important work at this 
point and in the surrounding region. 

CoLuMBUS.—Reyv. Joseph Pope has here his head- 
quarters for the wide field under his charge on 
which for the summer he has the assistance of Mr. 
James Wilson of Oberlin Seminary. From Bridger, 
50 wiles to the east, to points 60 miles to westward 
this parish affords openings amply sufficient to en- 
gage the services of two more men. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

GREEN VALLEY dedicated, May 29, a model 
house of worship for a country church. It cost 
about $3,000. In the 18 years since organization the 
original membership of 11 has increased to 87. 
Rey. L. D. Rathbone preached the sermon and 
taised more than the balance needed to dedicate 
free of debt. The pastor for eight years, Rev. 
William Rogers, has been specially active in for- 
warding the enterprise, 

Oregon 

FoREST GROVE.—Rev. 8S. M. Freeland, who for 
the past nine years, as minister at large, has sup- 
plied acceptably several of the more important 
churches on the Pacific coast during interregnums 
between pastorates, has just closed a six months’ 
service at this place and his present address is 
Seattle, Wn. This church has extended a unani- 
mous call to Mr. M. D. Dunning, a graduate this 
year of Hartford Theological Seminary and a son 
of the editor of The Congregationalist. Mr. Dun- 
ting has accepted the call and expects to begin 
work in September. 

Washington 
INDEx.—Preaching services were held May 28 
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has been organized and services were announced 
for the following Sunday. This is the first attempt A Leader. 
to provide for regular preaching services. The “TI became alarmed at the decay of my chil- 
possibility of a church building was discussed and dren’steeth. I queried dentists as to the cause 
and settled to the conclusion that there was 
a canvass for the purpose was planned. This vil- something lacking in the bone- making ele- 
ments of their foo had white flour analyzed. 
lage is on the Great Northern Railway and is He, the analyst, reported a withdrawal of t Is per . 
attracting attention on account of newly opened eent of the mineral ash in wheat.’ * ecture be 
mines, mostly of copper. fure New “aos gee Eis 
Commencement Dates AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 
@ retains all the mineral ash, the bone, nerve and 
The following list includes the Commencement and @ muscle-building qualities of the entire wheat 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- z berry. ~~ Lenn Gil 
tions: FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Personal Side of 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


In which his close friend 
BISHOP W. N. McVICKAR 


Tells of the early life and later triumphs of one 
of the most lovable of men, with characteristic 
anecdotes of this most distinguished clergyman. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


——% Genre 5 <eneage Sem., to Pilgrim Ch., Han- 

MO. 

BAK Ek, Ernest L. xa, of First Ch., Dracut, Mass., 
to Center Harber, N. H. 

of 4 RROUGHS, Chas. F., recalled to Wiscasset, Me., for 


year. Declines. 
cL DE, gona Pa Yale Sm. to Dunlap, Io. Accepts. 
DAWSON, Wm. L., 0 rlin Sem.., to Ahtanum. Wn. 
DENSLOW, William a "Atwater, O., to Penfield. Ac- 
By ty and has begun work 
DUNNING, Morton Dexter, Magttasd | Sem., to Forest 
Sreve, Ore., for three years. Accep' 
ELLWOOD Wm., Qberlin ¥ sceames foimanty of Stafford, 
to Chamberiain, 8. D. 
ean. es. L., formerly of Strawberry Pt., Io., to 
R., Zevmeee Ch., Jackson, Mich., de- 
clines call | to Vern 
GANLEY, Wm., o Woodbury and E. Calais, Vt., to 
Waitsfield. He pA work June 1. 
GAY, Wm. .oe remain at Pomona, Fila. Declines. 
HERRICK, Edward P., Tampa, Fia., as supt. of H. 
work in cuba. in addition to Cuban work in rierids. 


HILL, Circ! B., Waucoma, Io., to Mitchellville. Accepts. 

HITCHCOCK, 'P. ilo, to remain the second year at 
Shiocton and Kilington, Wis. Accepts. 

HUMFREYS, John, recently of Wyandotte, Mich., to 
East Grand Ra a Accepts. 

ISAACS, Wm. J., to remain a fourth year at Verdon, 
Neb. Accepts. 

JACOBS, Herbert H., Milwaukee, Wis., to Hanover St. 
Ch., same city. Accepts 

JOLLY, Frank P., Lyonsville, Ill., 


cecepts. 
LEWIs, Watson L., Chicago Sem., to Somonauk, Ill. 


Accepts. 
LYONS, Eli C., Springeaté, Minn., as pastor-at-large in 
southwest Minn. Acce epts. 
Mac AYEAL, Howard 8., Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
to Central Ch., st. Louis, Mo. 
MCCLEMENTS, H, John, ‘Onekama, Mich., to Atkinson, 
ce 
MASON, Phuip H., formerly of Kaukauna, Wis., to 
corning, lo., and Centralia, an. Accepts the former. 
a bh ANDS, Robt. W., Mattoon, Ill., to Stillman 


NOY Tha: Warren L., Castieton, Vt., to San Bernardino, 
Cal., where he has supplied three months. Accepts. 

P EARDON, Jas. H., Bangor Sem., to Union Ch., Green- 
v 

PHELPS, Fred. B., recently of Whiting, Vt., to Hub- 
pardt 

PIERCE, Lucius M., Riceville and McIntire, Io., to 
Reinbeck. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Wm. H., and Alice M., Oroville, Cal., to 
Rosedale and Hamlin. Accepts. 

SPEERs, W.J., to Bloomington, Cal. Acce epts 

STUBBINS, Wim. 4 Highland, Lil., to Dongola and 
Mill Creek. Accept 

THOMAS, Evan, rormerly of Ludlow, Vt., to Essex 
Junction. Rocept 
/ALKER, Wm. 
Wiimette, Ill. 

WILDER, Chas. $ , Limington, Me., to Turner. 

Wwoon, Wallace H., ‘ Dexter, Me., to Randolph Center, Vt. 

Ordinations and Installations 

BACON, Theo. D., i. Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., May 

25. Sermon, Dr. H. P. De Forest ; other parts, Dr 
N.S. 


Nehemiah Boy: ton, Rev. Messrs. Jacobs, 
Wright, E. = Ganley, J. F. Berry, W. ¥. ‘Stuart (M. E ), 


to Western Springs. 


, formerly of Empo.ia, Kan., to 
disente 


Jas. McAllis 
CORY, Isaac a ra Waukesha, Wis., May 22. Sermon, 
Rev. Judson Aitew orth; other parts, F. Eaton, 


Kev. Messrs. N. . Blakeslee, J. T. Oh noweth. 

EVANS, Kdward es Redding, Ct., May 31._ Sermon, 
Dr. F. W. Baldwin; other parts, Drs. E. L. Curtis, 
B. W. Bacon, L. UO. Brastow, Rev. John De Peu. 

GOODWIN, Frank J., t. Pawtucket, R.1L, June 9. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. Bradford, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. s Pullan, W yailace } Nutting, D.D. 

GRAHAM, Hugh F., o. Cornish, Me., une 6. Sermon, 
Dr. Geo. Lewis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Loc 4 
wood, M. Cousins, G. A. Mills, R. C. Drisco, C. 8. 
w tder” TC. Chapman (Metb.) 

LUKK, J. e “e Coaldale, Pa., Tom e 1. Sermons, Rev. 
Messrs. Ed wards and R.N. "Geavis: gener arts, 
Dr. D. P. pal, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Handy, E. G. Tyler, 
J. T. Griffiths, D. F, Davis. 

MOFFATT, Thos. A., i. People’s Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 6. Sermon, Rev. Morgan Wood ; other parts, 
aoe. » amare A. L. Grein » Oe In Franklin, Sec. Ethan 
Cu 

SNEATH, Isaiah W.,i. Franklin, Mass.,June7. Sermon, 
Dr. Alex. McKe nzie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. J. 
Minchin, A. H. Wheelock, G. E, Lovejoy, F. E. Rams- 
dell, Webster Woodbury, uJ. Ww. Flagg. 


Resignations 
Richard H., Eastern Ave. Ch., Spring- 


to take effect 


BOSWORTH, 
field, Mass. 
CAMPBELL, Andrew, Deerfield, Mass., 


in one month. 

FIELD, Jas. P., Chillicothe, Mo. 

HELMU TH, Jos, W., Oc onemowoc, Wis. 

HUTC HINS, Win. T., Indian Orc hard, Springfield, Mass., 
to take effect Oct. 1. 

KELLY, Jobn W., Fontanelle, Io. 

LYON is; Eli G., Springfield, Minn. 

8C ARROW, David H. Meh te eT Kan. 

STUBBINS, Wm. H., Highian 

TAYLOR, John Le , Earlville Pet i. 

WARNER, Ale , Ashkum, lil. 

WELCH bay C. KA “eae Fla 

WILDER, Chas. 8., Limington, “Me. to take effect on or 
before Sept. 1. 


He has gone to Utah. 


Dismissions 


PLARS, Lyman H., Second Ch., Westfield, Mass., June 
, to take effect A 1. 
HOLBROOK David if. Fend du Lac., Wis., June 5. 
P 4 CKA = .N. Luther, Fuffalo Center and Woden, Io., 
une 
Churches Organized 


ABSORAKEE, Mont., — May. 
WODEN, lo., rec. 1 June. 


Summer Supplies 


BU ox. Prof. B. F., Fairmount Osliege, at Mt. Hope and 
Hav Kan., on alternate Sunda: 

CONKLE, Noble W., Obertin som. ° at Missoula, Mont. 

FIELD, Jas. P. Chillicothe, Mo., at Wabaunsee, Kan., 
during July and August. 

HALBERT, Leroy F Chicago Sem., Tennessee Town 
Branch of © Centrai Ch. ., Topeka, Kan., as asst. of Rev. 

on. 
a“ ade Somersworth, N. H.,at York, Me., during 


WILSON, Jas., Oberlin Sem., assists Rev. Jos. Pope at 
Columbus, Mont., and surrounding points. 
Miscellaneous 
BARNES, Alice 8. N., whose husband’s health required 
change of climate, “hae just nee to Castle, Mont. 
from a winter in Califor rnia, and is any welcomed 
y friends throughout the Sta’ 
win A., Fall River, Mass., oie ently re- 
ived the congratulations of many friends on his 
of pirate ite C., Missoula, M: 
rville ula, Mont., on account of his 
wife’s health, has been granted three months’ leave of 
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ghecece, oy gale taken her from this high altitude to 


San 
DARLING. M , has returned to Sioux City, Io., 
after his winter + ‘the South, with a good degree of 
restored v poet 
GERRISH, 0. M., Rn mag yy Mass., who recently 
went abroad for his 2 yk 4 turned, finding that 
the climate did not bs ti 
GEROOLD, Sam’l L. its, x i "fell from his bicycle 
June 3 aud fractured his hip 
GREY, Fred, pastor at Kirwin, Kan., will sail late in 
June for a visit to his early home in ae land. 
HERBERT, Eben, of Hammond, La., expects to revisit 
former scenes of labor in Michigan and illinois during 
J Fay | one Augu 
PEASE, Wm. * Naieeed, Kan., declined two invita- 
tions ‘to preac ch memorial sermons elsewher re, and 
~~~ yong - with the rural McDonald church 
his own —_- ing a memorial service of much 
interest 4 his } arye audience of frontier residents, 
who rarely enjo oe is pint 
TUTTLE, has completed 10 years of service 
at premepoutes, Io. 
John M., and his wife, ata farewell rece 
tion tendered by their parishioners in Lisbon, N. H., 
received respectively a handsome gold chain and a 
cut glass rose-bowl. 





Commencement at the French-American 
College, Springfield, brought out a strong list 
of speakers. The baccalaureate was preached 
by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed. The laying of the 
corner stone of the new woman’s building was 
the occasion of an effective address by Presi- 
dent Mead of Mt. Holyoke College, and Pres- 
ident Lee related the story of the building and 
the progress of the institution. The evening 
of the same day the Commencement exercises 
were held at First Church, Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong of New York as the Commencement 
speaker, his subject being New Conditions 
Confronting the New Century. The one grad- 
uate also delivered an oration on Welcome to 
the Stranger. Other events were scattered 
through the week. 








THE new announcement of an old firm has lately 
appeared in our advertising columns—Messrs. Tor- 
rey, Bright & Capen of Boston. It is a new thing 
for this firm to advertise, but for many years it has 
had a carpet and rug trade with many of the best fam- 
ilies, not only of Boston but throughout the country, 
and a reputation of the strictest integrity. They 
are widely known as carrying a very artistic line of 
goods of high quality, but at reasonable prices. 
Many of their exclusive carpet patterns and their 
finest rugs are the personal selection of the senior 
partner in the course of his annual trip to Europe. 
We mention the firm because its members, Mr. 
Elbridge Torrey and Mr. S. B. Capen, are so wide} 
known as leaders in our denomination. Mr. Bright 
died a number of years ago. 
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The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 











"E W.HOYT & CO, Lowel, Mass 
TERLING QILVER 
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Exclusive patterns from the 
leading manufacturers of the 
country. American stlversmiths 
excel all others in the quality of 
their productions. 


Foster & (Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 
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The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


he New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England ‘by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


——e 
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A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself. Its mineral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 






Pamphlets on application. 
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The Business Outlook 


The business situation throughout the coun- 
try reveals few bad spots, and merchants 
and manufacturers all look forward to one 
of the best fall seasons seen in many 
years. There is not a commodity or an 
industry which has not felt the quickening 
pulse of the wave of prosperity which has 
swept and which is still sweeping over the 
country. Even silver is now advancing, and 
the best European authorities are of the opin- 
ion that the white metal has just started upon 
an important upward movement. They base 
this belief upon the knowledge that European 
Powers are intending to spend vast sums 
upon railways and public works in Asia, 
where silver is the currency. In the United 
States the unprecedented boom in iron and 
steel continues, and further advances in prices 
are predicted. In this connection it is wor- 
thy of remark that the steel stocks are among 
the strongest on the New York Stock Ex- 
change on expectations of dividends on the 
common stocks. 

The cotton mills are active, and prices for 
the goods are exceedingly strong. A great 
fall business in cotton goods is expected. 
Wool and woolens are less active, but are 
nevertheless considered in satisfactory posi- 
tion. Hides and leather are in steady move- 
ment, and values hold their previous advances. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers are busy. Lum- 
ber and all kinds of building materials are in 
good demand and prices are firm. More than 
ordinary activity prevails in building, not 
only in near-by sections, but throughout the 
country, in spite of the fact that everything 
which goes into a house or building is ten to 
fifty per cent. higher than a couple of years 
ago. 

The stock market got a release from “ bear ’’ 
pressure last week and enjoyed a substantial 
recovery all along the line. While the ad. 
vance was partially due to covering of “‘ short”’ 
contracts, security values gave evidence of 
being well sustained and of selling on a con- 
siderably higher basis before the summer is 
out. General conditions in the country do 
not favor a prolonged bear campaign, they 
being all in favor of the bulls, who, now that 
stocks have been forced from weak into strong 
hands, are disposed to make the most of all 
the favorable factors at hand. 





Biographical 
MRS. GRACE GILBERTH GALE 


The wife of Rey. Clarencé R. Gale, died at Melrose, 
June 9, of consumption. She was one of the best 
known women in the Congregationalist churches 
of New England, having been one of the most ef- 
fective speakers that ever represented the educa- 
tional work of Utah. She joined the Prospect Hill 
Church, Somerville, in 1879, graduated from the 
Salem Normal School in 1882, went into the work 
of the New West Commission in Utah in 1883, mar- 
tied Rey. Mr. Gale, then of the Calvinist Congre- 
ational Church, Fitchburg, in 1891. They soon 
after went to Marshalitown, Io., where they re- 
mained until quite recently, when her iJ] health 
brought them back to Massachusetts. Mrs. Gale 
was a beautiful Christian character, a devoted pas- 
tor’s wife, an ideal mother and a woman of rare 
pitts on the platform. 


MISS KATHERINE B. FRASER 


Was born in Nova Scotia in 1856, and went to East- 
ém Turkey as a missionary of the American Board 
in 1892. She did excellent service at Van asa 
teacher and in evangelical work. She was there 
during the period of the massacres, but it was sub- 
sequently deemed inexpedient for the ladies con- 
lected with the mission to remain, and she started 
on her return to the United States. On reaching 
Constantinople reports came of the large number 
of Armenian refugees who had fled to Bulgaria, and 
English friends, among whom might specially be 
mentioned Prof. J. Rendel Harris, urged Miss 
Fraser to go to Varna to superintend the relief 
Work in that city. This she did, showing remark- 
able executive ability, organizing various relief in- 
dustries and having under her care at one time not 
less than 6,000 persons. Her capacity in this direc- 
tion won the admiratien of all observers, native 
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and European, and testimonials of regard fol- 
lowed her when the relief work was finally sus- 
pended. The exhaustion caused by these pro- 
tracted and arduous labors compelled her return to 
the United States and it was for a time doubtful 
whether she would be able to go back to her field. 
Recently, however, she had recovered so that she 
was intending to return to Van in the coming 
autumn. Her death was unexpected, occurring 
June 7, during a visit to Boston. 





Additional Delegates from Great 
Britain 


TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Besides the names published in our issue of 
May 4, these persons intend to be present in 
Boston next September. Two Mansfield Col- 
lege professors (Messrs. Massie and Smith), 
the home and foreign secretary of the London 
Missionary Society (Messrs. Johnson and 
Thomson), and a former president of the Con- 
gregational Union (Mr. Thomas), are included 
in the list. 


Ainslee, Rev. William J., Gromeck, Scotland. 
Armitage, Rev. Elkanah, L eeds. 

Bruce, Rev. Robert, Highfield, ‘Huddersfield. 
Cooper, Josepb J., Northampton 

Dale, Rev. Bryan, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Darby, Rev. William E., London. 

Dryerre, Rev. John M., Manchester. 
Johnson, Rev. Arthur N., London. 

Link, Mr. Charles w., Croydon, Surrey. 

Mann, Mr. Hagar, St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 
Massie, Prof. ohn, Oxford 

Patrick, Rev. John’ A., Manches 

Ritchie, Rev. David Tae Hence on- Tyne. 
Sargeant, Mr. Alfred R., Brighton. 

Scott, Rev. Caleb, Manchester. 

Smith, Rev. Norman H. Saeed, 

Thomas, Rev. H. Arnold, Bristo 

Thompson, Rev. R. W Wardlaw, Pa lon. 
Titmarsh, kev. Edward H., Newbury, Berkshire. 
Veitch, Rev. Robert, Liverpo ool. 

Wylie, "Rev. James, Belfast, Ireland. 














THis WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, | 


the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 


afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia | 


will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 


has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he | 


was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 














Bottled 
Fun 


Cut the sttfing 
And let it ran; 
Nothing like it 
Under the sun. 
There’s delight in the 
flaver, there’s health in 
the purity of HIRES Koot- 
beer. The great temper 
ance drink. When the day 
is hot there is no drink so 
satisfying; when the vi- 
tality islow no drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no drink is so 
cooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallons. Hires Root. 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. Sold 
ever ‘where by the bottle and case. Write to 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ask oe a boy can make 
from 40 cents to $4.50 per day. 




































A mould of jelly 
made from 


KEYSTONE 


Silver White 


GELATINE 


retains its shape 
and firmness long 


after the jelly made 
from other. gela- 


tine has become 
soft and shapeless. 





stone Silver White 
Gelatine, send us his name and we will mai! you a 


If your grocer does net sell 


sample package andrecipes free. Full size box lbe. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 






























That 
Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
the most 
delicious 
product 
of candy 
making skill. 
Always ask for 


Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut &t., Palladelphia, Pa. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 





THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK BECAUSE 
aa resedhserpeysad me tsi 


SAPOLIO 









S. S. PIERCE 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., l 
Copley Square . . ... . . >) BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf, Wholesale 





Veuve Chaffard 
Pure Olive Oil 


In Honest 
.... bottles 





CO., 


Coolidge’s 


BROOKLINE. 


GEEEEEES 


Summer Dainties 


® Libby’s 
Luncheons 


What you want when you want 
WV it—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, ys 
all-ready substantials. nN 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef 
and Tongue—The proper sand- 4 
wich food. Nothing else so good. AN\ 
Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 
Ox Tongue (whole) — Appeals to 
all particular palates. 
Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked 
Beef—So very fresh-tasting. 
Pork and Beans — Better than 
Boston-baked. 
Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. ” 


** How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Yours for a postal. 


ae McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
SSSHSDSS des 









A Wonderful Medicine. 


} Spee CHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams,and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

ham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 

to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a 

Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 

Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 

they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
ona tbe ae op vay pet om- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 

the Rosebud of 


ih the physic 

the human frame. For t: 
off fevers they are jal 

l- These are “facts” admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
World. This has been achieved 
Without the publication of testimonials. 


Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the pular family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival, 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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Pond’s 
Extract | 


Bruises, Cuts, all 
Pain, Sore Throat, 
Sore Chest, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs and 
Colds. 
(Avoid Substitutes. ) 
Pond’s Extract 

refiects its virtues 
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